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. _ utilization of Manpower and Labor Market- Data in 

College and University .Planning: "An Exploratory Study 

INTRODUCTION 

Recent de.velopment^ in higher educatioQ^ give rise to a dif- 
.. ferent and more intensive type of planning in som^ institutions. 
^Significant in this new thrust is the utilization of^ expanded man- 
power and. labor market data in decision making processes related 
to program development.- - ' 

A^eoti^luence of developments "generates the new planning^. . 
Demands by cogporations for greater specificity in training -is re- 
sulting in attempts by l^fe^ral arts colleges an)i departments^ to ■ ' 
develdp programs with labor market currency Students , generally, 
are becQming more-'cAreer-minded (Astin, 1975). Lower birth rates. 
. m the 1960'-s .reduced demand for teachers in the ' 1970 ' s and ediica- 
tion schools, and departments are diversifying offerings to include 
training for nqhcredentialed markets. "This 'Same demogtaphic? factor 
will constrict demaJnd frgm the'basic demand sector of col^ges- and 
s liniversities as the smaller high school graduating classes begin to 
. come, on line in 19.78.. Colleges an*, universities .are- gearing up for 
this change by planning to tap new markets, e.g., older students, 
_ part-time students, minorities,, returning students, deferred a'd- 
missions. These' developments are; .transpiring in a' time when the 
{ children /from the* very large' families of the 1950, ' s'" are beginning 1 
to graduate from_ college an^d are attempting to find labor market 
participation in an economy which is less expansionary than in 
previous years." - . . ; 



„ \ y Planning as utilized in some institutions has potential for 
Incrpasing operations •e'f f iciency - and lessening the . anxieties and ' 
frustrations of . students 'and graduates" which ^are related ±o labor* 
market .participation but the planning itself must be highly effi- 
cient. This A-S a challenge when forecasting, is involved as it is 
in the new planning models. The quality of both the manpower 'and 
labor market data used in such planning, 'and its applidationS/; thi 
becomes central. \ , ^ ' ^ \ 

This' was a small sample exploratory Investigation which 
attempted to deVelOp ^^me initial insights regarding;, the uses of 
|iahpower and labor 'market data in the new -planning,, the needs foi 
new types and forms ^ of data, the nature of prograiri/ changes gen^- 
ated and the needs fdt further research and deveJLop 

Objectives ' " . 

— ~~ ' \ ■ ■ ^ 

• The objectives of^ the study w^ re as follows: 

. ■ . ■ . , 

1- To identify and describe the nature*. and extent of 
vises of > manpower and labor market data, in 'a small 
sample of institutions characterized by advanced 
planning operatiohs ' ' V 




2. ^ To identify.' and describe prograih -changes generated 
.by uses of ' subh dat^ . 

3-.> To identify expressed needs for new types and forms 
of data ^ ' ^ 

4. To'' identify "Some needs and directions fot farther 
research and development in this ^area. 



Previous Researoii 



■ Halstead .(1974) , Finch' and Smith (1974) and Kincenski and 

Soss (1974) all developed models 'and .inference data representative 
of research- liseful in. state and area pfannirig in higher educati^fT:^ 
Basic mo.der elements in these "arid similar studies are demand 
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indices baged on ^east squares analysis of market behavior over 
tim^ frames .and multipli^ variables for linear^ forecasting. Meeth 
(1974) cpmpieted research on methods . to increase productivity and 
operations ef f iciency in» small ^'liberal arlis colleges an^ developed, 
models from the resulting » data for u^e by collets in planning 
^ operations^. The models utilize applications of induced course* load 
matrices, student flow and program productivity indices 9ver a time 
frame, . The research was complejied under the auspices of the Council 
\' fdr the Advancement of Small Colleges. A basic' assumption of the ' 
^ models is that demand behavior responds to manpower and labor mar- 
ket information. ' ' - 

, .' - The Bureau of Labor Statistics (197§) and Radner, Miller, 

Atkins. and Balderston (1975) ccmpleted demand and' supply research ■ 
,. representative of. efforts in this area. . The . latter team developed 
Stochastic forecasting models useful for area planning where demo- 

■ . ^ ■ \ ' . ' Vi 

. graphio changes are rapid. Authors of both studies raised questions 

^about the nature and.ext/ent on uses of ; manpowerjarid lalDor mqirket. 

. data ,and model;^''''^^ the institutional level, noting that the flow 

'of data was largely a -priori in nature with less than enough known 

about how institutions were using it to plan probr\ms or coixnsel 

' ■ • ' 1 ' . ^ ■ 

; Students or what new datar-'^were needed. The Carnegie Commission on 

Higher Educatfion sponsored the i^tter .study and the authors empha7 / 

sized strongly the nejaid for expanded market research .and pTanning 

\ at^the institutional lev^l and* expanded^^^ses jof .da^ta in improved 

' planning of aspects of internal resource use. ^ - . 

The presertv^ stud^ *^eemed" to constitute a -logical step in 

efforts to t^romoiL© suctr^n expansion. Hopefully, it'. can stiH^^late 

■ - ' ^ ■ : . ' ■ ^ ■ .- 7 
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and offer ^direction for further research and information flow which, 
theoretically, 'yill enable institutions lo develop and expand capa- 
bilities in this area. ' . 

^ '' / • - "PROCEDURES « 

A sample of 76 institutions 'was generated through a nomina-./ 
tions procedure designed 'to identify colleges and universities 
^tilizing advanced planni^ng and making good use of labor market 
data-in the process. The -nominating panel included experts and V 
specialists from the Professional Institute of the American Manage- 
ment AssociaSs^^ The Society for College an<% University Planning, 
The Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges and the Western - 
Interstate Comnjissibn on Hi-gher Education." - ^ 

Planning models were solicited from the institutions together 
with data on • institutional attribute^', changes generated by the pro- 
gram and needs for new labor market, dati to improve the program.. 
Planning models consis'ted of descriptions of the planning process, • 
.Jnanuals developed for internal use to guide the .planning and data 
displays general^ed by the planning process. Program change 'jdata - 
.Included lists of programs initiated ,> prc^grAis' phased' out and pro- 
grams expanded. Planners at %e schools, were asjced to suggest new' - 
knowledge needed ta enhance their programs. 

''The data and'materials were s'olicited through a 'structured^'" 
personal letter and/a seven point Likert sclle developed |nd tested ' 
for iace and -content, validity, with', the expert panel described above. 
.The scale included 1 4 possible policy inij^iatives for planning of 



this sort and officials.' at the sehopls, 'usually . the .chief planner 

_ . ' . ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ " .» 

ofr sOpe other presidential designate, were asS^ed to rate the amoi^nt 
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\ of emphasis accorded a given policy initiative and to rate_,how 
•'valuable t-hey had found. ;th±s irv^iatxve . to be in their planning 

efforts . \ ... • 

I * Seven institutions were selected after- the iiata had been 

analyzed as representati^/e^ qf the varied -uses of labor market data 
- in' planning and as rBpresentatives' of excellent uses of^jtt^s data". 

These institutions ^ere visited and observed with interviews 

carried out with key persons in the planning operations • 

Aggregated small sample statistics were used to d^cribe'data 

' *, ■ 

uses/ program changes and .planning models'. These analyses consti- 
tute a section of the report entitled Policy Initiatives Utilizing 

Labor M^ket Data. /This section is preceded by a section which 

^ - ... ^ . \ 

. ■ . . . , . ■ .. r ^ * J 

contains statistical profiles of the several types of institutions 
in the sajnple and which tests the .Wpothesis' th^t -these schools are 
representative of .most American ctolleges and universities. This 
section is entitled institutional Attributes. The bulk^:& the re- 
* port is given. over #^ a sectioh entitled Site yrsits. This is^ ^ 
> folloyred by a section entd^tled Site Visit Theme ' Analysis and a 
^ ^M^l section entitled .Sulnmaayy and Needs fc^ Further Study. , 



FINDINGS 



Institutional Attributes 



One hundi^ed and ten colleges and universities were n6minated 
for the study. Eighty-eight had m'ad^ a concerted effort to dedl 
* with thfe challenges in question over a period of three/ or more years 
and 76 of theare w,ere able to supply complete sets of data ' requested. 
^Th^, sample ^included 12 public four-year, 22 public two-year , a6 
private ;Eour-^ear and i private twory^t^ institutions. 
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-. Means .and standard -deviations -were computed for enrollment, 
faculty-student ratios ,^ number (of ^ programs and number of departments 
These together with a distribution- of accrediting associations^ w^re. 
used to describe the typical.,ihstitution iri a^sample. ; a sixth piece 
of data was'also ycluded in the' analyses : A cWpysite SAT scirare ' 
. which was developed by equating ACT scores to SAt' scores where appli- 
cable, through the use of a table of concordance developed by Chase 
^nd Barritt (1966) and by combining SAT-V and SAT-M'~^scores into a 
composite according to procedures developed by the' College Entrance 
Examinatidn Board (1975).^ . - 

The typ.ical •public four-year college in the sample enrolled " 
7822 stud^ts, ha^ a Acuity/Student ratio of 17:1, an average SAT ' 
compositeVof;509'and was accredited by the North Central Associatiori 
of .Colle,ges and Schools. They were all regional universitiek Serving 
a defined service area of their states. Most were adding general 
programs and "reducing the scale of operations in teacher education. 
The ti^pical school operated 19 departments and 46 degree programs. 

The .typical private four-year college wag- a pfototype of the ' 
sni^ll liberal-arts college. It enrolled 1315 . students , had a SAT 
composite of 501,^. and operated 15 departments and 19 degree pr|6grams. 

The typical school was accredited bv the North .Central Associa€ionl 
■ - ■ ■ ■ . ^ . • 

' ^ Public two-year colleges had amean enrollment of 8381 stu- 

dents and accreditation leadership^as shared* by^he North Central 

Association and the Southern| Association of Schools ' and Colleges . \ 

These schools as^ a g^oup had'a faculty/student ratio ot'22:l an^ 

operated 17 departments and 46" degree programs . . S;fT and AC-5L^ores 

/ ■ «; 

for the most part were not included for these institutions and were 

' • ^' " ■■ ' . 

not analyzed. ' , ' 'v. ' 

. \ - * - ' - 



„ ' Private twd-y.ear •colleges enrolled 1540 students, had a- ' 
: f acuity/student ratio;. of; 11:1,, a SAT composite^of 491 and operated 
; ^3 departments a:ndv j^o^gt emphasized transfer 

. .programs,, whStch accounts, perhaps, for the lower ^han usu>l number 
of- degree- programs . ■ ^ ' ' 

The profiles that 'emerged from. these analyses are those of a 
university,'^ small liberal arts college, private ^ 
junior c|&llege and somewhat large community college. The faculty/ 
Student ratios, and number of departme'nts and degree programs are 
also typica3>> and the quality of students enrolled seems slightly 
high according to natio]3.al ^eans for., SAT composites'. This index 

compiled Qn .1975 entering' frephmen data (College Entrance Exam- 
-ination Board, 1975, pp. '31-32) and is probably' lower at this ' ^^^T" 
writiAg since many spools /have 'experienced' slight declines on 
national test score averages. - , ^ 

Policy Initiatives Utilizing Labor Market Data . ^ ' ' '° 

The presidents of jdi^ institutions in the sample, or their 
designa^tes (m_os2ly the latter) co\i|^eted a rating' scaii which ^V- • 
quested an assessment of ;the/de^ree of emphasis given to various ' ■ 
operations components- (policy' initiatives) considered potentially 
Valuable by the panel of experts on the subject. A' second; scale 
requested a .rating of the value these' initiatives proved to have 
foi^ the institutions. ^Both scaJ^es provided- for ratings of 1^7 and 
had .a mean of 4.O.. The scales were tested' for face and cOntenV 
val^ity by- use of the panel ^which consisted of the -of f icials from 
organizations -and^genci'ete described on pa^p 4. Theoretically,* 
labor market data can be pressed into service in a varie^ty of ways 



in^'planning : expansion of higK demand prbgrarns:/ • t new mar- 

J^^i^s, revision of the currinsulum, and mor^v / •^ ^• 
■Table 1 contains the ratings and sfeandai^d' deviations for both ' 
emphasis and value accolrded the 20 qt[ttie 'U policy- i^^ the 
..sample used, •pour initiatives were nbt use^xb^^^ kll institutions in. 
the s^ple and were not included ;,, in the ana^^^^ Seventeen of the 

20 initiatives had rating scores at or: above the mean, of the empha- 
sis rating scale, .The initiatiyesx^^ the expert pan^l 

^ ranged from expansion bf traditional .efforts such as' more admissions 

■ ■ ■- ■ ' .'^^ ' '-^''^'.-. 'C''-' ■ ■ .v;v.. •, 

contacts and academic ,p^o,gramS;;^t^^^^^^^ new technique's of market • 

analysis and plannirig . f rom\^ data. The standard- devia- ' 

tions in the table indicate a /mpider ate amount of variation across • 
all. items ■ ' ' < i ' ' ■ - ■ " 

. -/; . Policy initiatdves receiving the iKi^eSt iatihgs were .expan- 
silbns of tpaditionai efforts. ^ A 'great d^al had,' been ' 
^placed on us.ing T.abor market data in ex^iqding business , ..health ' 
sci^ces and other progi^ams. and on providing more internship' bppor- 
tunities for" these .and other programss The ihstitutiphs had i 
creased the -st'^^f f and scope qf placement operations , studied -^e 
skills demanded, of graduates and kept tabs' on their placement , rates . 
They had utilized federal ■ labor marke.t dat^. and' data from local 

labor market surveys in theii: program nlanning but had made oniy a 
.;• .TV . . ' . . ' ■ .. . . 

limited use. of state labor market data; possibly bebause its- a vail - 

ability- was on a .limited basis.' The institutions also' ste^p^d up 

their contacts with prospective students and conducted^ studies of 

projection.s of student markets genera]^y and the possibilijbies of^- 

' . ■ ■ . \ ■ - ' ■ - 

new student markets: older students, women and minorities.- Finch 

and Smith (1974> discuss these markets as- viable alternatives to 
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Table 1 



Means ahd .Standard Deviations E^Phasis 
■ and Value Ratingg^f. Policy Iriitiatives 
Utilizing Lafior Market pata 




. Expanded Internship .Opportunities 5.42 ,1-31 ■ ' 5.82 ^ i 2X J 

, Expandea Business , Offerings * 5*59' 1.68 5.84 - ^ $6 f 

; Expanded Admissions Contacts 
^^xpanded Career Planning Centers 
Exf)^nded Health Sciences Offerings 
•Offered Other New Programs ; \ 
Expanded Placement Opportunities 

• Expanded Number (of .Ptogram-' -Brochures 4.87/ ^1^8 

^tiicaied-. Placemen^t Rates of Graduates , 4 . 79 1 . 81 

^^i^nded- Labor Market 'Data in • • . 

^J^ochures . > 4.7g - i.7o 

< ■ . ■ • .''-^ ... 

Stucjied Skills Demanded oT~~Gradiiates c 4'. 78' I.64. 3.53 x $3 

Jijtili zed More Federal Labor Market ^ 

Dat^ to plan ■ - ; 4.58 ,'1.8o 4.66 i 7O 

t, ' ( ■'■ ' ' 

Expanded Admissions Contacts: Older • 

Students -■ , 4.49 . 1,74 4.95 

^iscussed Program With Fa;:ulty 4.41 1*6$ 5.3 9 

Conducted Area Surveys on Demand for- 

^raau^tes r ^.21 i.Ji ,. 5.23 

Conducted Student Market Studies -4.29 1,74 ' 4^98 

^on^ucted Analyses of New Student ' ' r. ^ 

^^rl^ets ■ 4.14^ 1,87. 4.98 

)^tili2ed State Labor Market Data in . 

^lannin^ 3.24 1,92 4.21 

'Modified Liberal Art^ Core of Cql'lege -3.23- 1,89 . 4.36 

Conducted Market Segmentation Studies .3.05, 1,90 5.50 



Ratirtas were on a scale of 1-7 for bot^ emphasis and value 
of Po:ba.cy initiatives related to the operations components 

» . - ' J, ■ 
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tfee shrinKi^g. ^8-'^22^ye^r ^Id market- . They had clone li-tti'^ vith 
the new te^^n^^ues o£ '^a^^et se^^ei^ta-feion' and none had ^oi^^Ucted 
market Pos^^i^^ studies. ^ Mociificatioii ^of the liberal ^^t^ ^urricu- 
lum receiv^^ ^ Weak r^tii^g whicM placed this initiative ne^t ,td 
la^t in th^ r^^kings ^mphasi^. ^acuities are of ten ' ^^l^^tant 
to m^ke ch^^g^^/in th^ t^^^itioriai liberal arts progran^S- I'he 
initiative te^^ived a ve^V hig^ rating on value, howev^^: those 
Who tried it :I'^ked^it'' "^^^ Oppc>site was tr^e of studies skills 
^eitiancieca ei^Ploy^rs of ^raca^^i^es of th^^ institutions. 

By a^^ :I'^^ge th^ e^^^orts ^n^ policy initiatives -t^^^ insti-' 
tutions pa^^l^^i the ^^g^^stion^ o£ theorists 5Uch as f^^o'^in (1976) 
and Pinch^^d ^t^ith (1974) on ^^e b^st Ways to cieal wit^ twin ' 

Phenomena inv^^^Ved; tig^t labo^: markets (and ^^areer mi^^e^ students) 
and falling bi^th rat^s ^hich dir^ve.^own si^es ^f high ^^t^^^l classes 
Increased J^la^^^ent o£ s-^^^cients in the business sector ^^e^^ abso- 
lutely nec^^s^^V in tl^is ^itu^tion and more knowledge ^^phisti--* 
cation aboT^^ ^^^^'labQ^ m^^ket ^^st afforded ^i'oung pgOpie, hence' 
the en^phasi^ l^^^e On business, p^^^ogr^^s , int^^rn^hips , c^^^e^ centers' 
and the liK^. ^tuden^s tO^^t be ^ncOUrated and taught t^ more 
jnobile, wri^^ ^'^od vi^^s/ ^arry off good interviews, an^ the 
rest, it s^^^^' ^f incr^a^^^ Pla^^^^e^^t in th^ business ^^^t^^ and, i 
increased pl^^^^ent, (^en^^aily^ is to becom^ a Reality. 
The^e data ^^t^^ subje^^tec^ to a t^o-way analysis of vari^^c^ to - 
ascertain ^^gr^Q of ^ignifi^anc^ of the ^ifference'^ ^e^^rated 

type Of ' SQtiO^i (tw^p-y^^Vfour^year) and ^:^Ont3:ol of s^^o^^ (public/ 
private) . A level ^onfj^jenc^ was appH^^ to the ^ .^^tios. 

The ^if fer^^^e^ and 'ti^^^^. ^o^rce^ are listed below. 



■ ■ ■ ,1. . ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ , » 

; Expanded Healt;^ ^c>®^ce Qft^fi-^gS 

Expanded Caree^, ^^l^^^Xi'iig . Centers / 

Offered- Other ^^^fri^g^^j^g 

Expanded' ^^lacef^^A-^. Oppo.ttuni.ties 

Conducted mrk^^ ^l^entation ■ 
Studies • . 

^ ' ■ .' ' ' ' 

Most diff ^^^fj^eg- Were g^ner^t.^^ ' t^vpe of c^lieqe with 'four- 

^ . ■ / . • • ■ ■ ■ 

, year colleges sJ^°V>^^g an edge ^ver ^^\</^^^ schools in expanding 
career planning \d Placement oper^^>^^^ con^^cting itiatKet, ■ -"^ " 

seginentati9n stt>^^^,t.eg^rdle5S _of ^?°^t^oi Of , the institution.' 
"Two-year coUe^^^ ^i^OVed an edge it)! ^\^ncij_^g ^e'^ith science "oifet- 
ings. private ^^\o^l^ ^^d exp^ndec^ ^^^r^gjaip o^pottanities with ' 
more vigor \th^j^ P^ii^lic in^titut^^'^^ ^eg^tdle^g - of type ^nd- 

three of the G^J^'^o^^^d Q£ in^^itut^^^^^ ha^j offered new programs . 
With a greatet Vi^o^ Md the "^^i^^Vja = tj^o-Yea^ private college^ 

An interaction v^^i^^^e WaS tJi^ sOi:u.^® tJais cagS. • 

An ■ intetQ^^ln*^ ^incJirag n^te (i^ greater eH^Ph^sis by privat^ 

colleges on int^^AgP^ji ejtpansi°n. ^^p^ is j^otjie oi^t i^y material' 

Vi^^^ Vhich is <^iscn^y^-^ ^^te^ in tJiis repott. The' , 
Private school^ ^Agit^d had re^enti^ ^^^^h to off internships for 
a large n'uxtiber pl^^'^rarti^ , M.any P^.^^'^^^ffi c^fficets notecj that it ' 
enhanced placex^^f^ sOitie e^t^nt- "^"^^cJ^s^^.u! interns Were often 
hired at their fitms- 

The numbej,^ Programs deyel^^^^ instt^c^tive . In acJdi- • 

tion to the bn^^^^^^ a^d he^itl^ sci^^^^^ Pijogtai^s developed j^y most 
Of the ^sainpie, 6> b/°^rams had ^een ^^\>Ofied in other subject are^g- 



.SouroeS _ .">• 
^o^^^o^i. Private .ov^t publicr 
Tvo-Ve^^ cj^er fiour-y'ear 
-y^e.x Four-ygat over two-yea-r 
'^n^^^^'^tion: All ovet two-yeaiT 
'' ■^y^e; Four-ye^t over two-^year 

' \ ■ ' . '■■ ' ' ' ■ 

■'^^eA Four-ygat' pver two-yea-r' ' 



_3 



sent^^> Wo^ca spect^Uxn,o^ >^c^lf regional an^:? National n^^ds.. 

V^^e ,2 li^ts the pj^^^t^s apa t frequency ^^s : o^^cOJ^eS o£, 

most ^^/^^ing ^iridifig here >^ th^ large numbej; Of schqol^ .initiating 
or Q)CP\iy'^^^g busi'^^^^ and j^^^lth {ciences Pro^j^^^^. 



Labor^^^^Mc^t pata Utilization 




M^^h Scief^c^^. 

^^^^esting 
^^f^^leg^l studies 

\^^^e' Science^ 
\^^^ation 

^l>^^gtiai E^uc^tioj^ 
\<^^% Studies 
^^^^^^tionai Safety 



74 
74 
8 
4 
4 
• 2 
2, 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 



i. 



^ tnis. Sinking „parAileis t^e theor/e^ ^\iyst^ sUCh 

as Proo^^^/i (1976) whO si^ggestl that ^ith ^- Adn^^^K \ tta^^itiOHal 
^' fields^^%li ^s. teaching /-With an ^ov^rsupp/y in V'^^^^Snt fields 
and vfi^p'^ t^^ Squeeze in many conununit/ies , aggr^V^^iP^'^ j^c^th Pr^?^- 
1-ems, \^ge ^radu^tes jnust more anf mOi:e Penet;/^^^ ^i^e bu^ih^^s 
• ' sector ^ss^jre placement. These J^^^ als^ ^^^iP^ q^^: ^jh^t the 

. feder^x ^'^aget generates more and/^ore of the ix^^<\^^\ in job 
opportu/^^H^s ^nd that many of"/he jolig now bein^ V^^^a^^Sd in 
the he^>^^" Sc4_gnce5. ' ' /' ' . ^ 

oth^jT programs generated , r^^l-ect the t;g^\3r the ti^^^s 
■ anxi wis^^^'^ <^^?iciais na/e gleaned fr^?"i>etusal o^ ^K^i^ :l.^b£?^ m^^ket 
data. ^^oJ^tb^ogy. t^lects the aging of the pop^>^Jiij,On, envf-tol^.^tien- 
tal sci^J^^^^ its c/ncern for natural' ^eso^rces ^c7^^r i^ni^gy ^ts 

; concern ^^^^ th^/ ar© rapidly beirtg ^^iminished. - . 

'Ja^''^^ 3-^-j_j.st5'' th.e types of 'lab^?^ market d^t;/ ^t^^i^ed i^h^ 
offici^j^^ ifl their Planning and the . f i^et^u^ncies ^s'^ tb^Sg 
data. , suirveys i^nd use of the .fe^jgr^l docui^j^^^ ; ^cC^Og^tj^S^ 

^^X:^2okJ^^^^^^ were mentioned inost frequently \i \^cy^eTi^^ ' 
- ^rtd dat^ ^a/ce5 for pl^hning. The site Visits cij^^^^^^d ^la^^^r ' 
this, re^^ re^^aied an increasing us^ o.li state^^^^s^^^',^ corfiPvi^^^t 
inform^ti-^^ ^en-t>ers sources of labOJ: m^tKfet d^^^ f^^ p^-^nri^n^- " 
These h^^^ be^n included under the ^he^ciing of st^^^ a^^c^r del^^t^;' 

ment sufV^Vsr' » . ' 

1/ ' . ■ • 
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$o\xscQs Of Lai?c>a:- MarK^t Da-ta 




'cal or Instittitionai Surveys an<3 Studies 
0£3j£gtiona]^_0i^^ 
St^^ Surveys: f^hor oepartmei^ts and Other. 
Ctianii^£^of Commei^ce Surveys 
CO-ty and County Planning Studies 
corporation Planning Document^ 
occu£ation^l_fla^ 
State Board/Coitutiission Studies 
tJpjohn Institute 5'rojections 
J^egional Highe^' Education ComP^ct Studies 
State Peveiopmeri''^ District St^*^ies 
^fatiorial Aliianc^ o£ Businessif'^n 
joTHOj ^ow' s j jan^pwer-^ Needs • ■ 
Clity' and County Tax- and Pinan^^® Offices . 
'^oard of (Trade gtUdieg 



Frequency 



72 ' 
68 

60 

4 

4 • 
4 
2 
2 

2 • 
' 1 ^ 
1 
1 

r- 

1 
1 

1 



■ .!■ l^ocai "^d instittitionai- s€ii<3i^s , j_nciude studies by the co'm- 
rnunlty coli^ advis^sry boar4s, 'neecJs , studies by various depart- 
ments ^nd needs "s-tudie^ required by state poards and commissions ' 
Si^h ,those in Minnesota/ Montana ^nd IVlichigan (see' Appendix) . 



^ ^jt A^g^A ^r o ache s ■ ' " .. ' . ' 

■ . ^fltle 4 lists the planning approac-hg^ utilized by the institu- 
tions tn^the sample, noted in' tn® research procedures, copies 

°f pl^^ning documents, . Policy statements and planning models were 
SQiic^'^e'd from the' of facials and a 'lajrge nt^ber were received. The 
fin4i^^^s here indicate that a variety p£ planning approaches were 
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Utilized and that only a few C2a) , utilized'' t^e. coitiptphfensive pro- 
^rain§ now marketed 1^. such organ izationa. as. tlie Nati®naL Center 
for^Higher' Education . Management 'Sy 5 temjs .* l^^:"^.'...- 

Significanlsly , -however, -fafie* aspects^^^ related to 

- \ ■ ' /t ' ^ ' / , ' ^ ' \\ 
/labor market dat:a such as studies of gradu;at^ • d and placement 

histories weaL inclHded.by many in their^^^lpini^ qperations . t 

■ 0 



Table *4. , , , 
Planning Approaches and Operations 



/ ' ' ~ V ^ X 

Approach/Operation UtiliVed- 



Frequency 



Planning Committees v . ' g7 . ' 

Planning 6ffices . 47* 

Policy Documents for Planning Procedures 55 . / 

of Demands for Graduates of Programs" 67 * ^ 

Stu^lfes of Placenient Histories of Graduates 48 
Student Enrollment Projections . ' " .71 

C'ost Projections , , a ^ . 70 f 

Studies of Program. Duplication in Other Schools 28.* 
Commercial Planning Syts 

f -. — L 



Commercial Planning S^^stems* \ ^ ^ 26^ 



* ^Differences between public and private schools^^^signif icant/ 
at .05 level of confidence upon application of 

^ Discrepanaries were apparentMn the use of planning offices 



and in the use (bf studies of duplication of programs in other 
schools. These discrepancies we're significant at a ,05 level of 
confidence upon application of Chi Square. This finding "reflect! 
the influence of ^^te boaij^d and jstate: commission policy no doul 
Several states require planning offices and several also recrj^re 
da1;a on program^ duplication with all program proposals subi^itted 
for review and ^pproval. , t 
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. • ■ . SITEP VISITS • V - ^ \ . " 

^ - Th^ ftbilowtng pa^e^' tont^in 'reports p-f 'site visitst^o Wl/sn 

institutic^ns . . The^ material Was^- drawn fircan 'interviews wi^^^keir :, - -"' 

' i '" ' y ' ' ' - ■ - , .■ , - ■) \\ ' * 

people in- the<^lahnin.g process on the^campiises of ■ th^' 'ins'titu^ons'^ 

• ^ attempf^was made to capture and portray th^^ essence of'the ^irit 

■ ■ . . ■ ' . ■ 4 . . 

of those who are using labor market data in the "many and various 

■ ■ . : y. : ■ ' ■ " ^ . 

ways to shape new. programs, advise, and counsel students and plot 

. f - '■ ' ' . . ' ' • ■ . ■ 

the;,courses for' future development of the institutions. 

■ Labor market data wais indeed being pressed into service in 
Ss^many' and varied ways. Selection of the seven institutions to be 
visited proceeded ^om the premise that the mqst -active institutions 
as > indicated by the quantity andj^quality of planning materials for- 
waj?ded in response^^to the reguest^for such, should be ' considered 
and that repj^esentatives- from liberal larts colleges, regional state 
universities and community college^^ould be included. It was also 
^decided that the variety of^ uses of data should be explored as much 
possible. The final sajnple reflects the application of these, 
criteria. , 

Alma College was ^elected under this criteria as an example 
:of a small, excellent liberal arts college which i-s plannirig vigor- 
ously and whiclj uses Labor market data in this planning in a 
sophisticated! way. Alma also is' making^a concerted effort to meld' 
liberal and .career education .and has the most extensive system for 
involving young people in the study of Vabor market dita and ^ ' . 
materials of an^ liberal arts ciq^ege in the sample. ' ', ' 

Central Michigan University was selected as an, example gf 'a 
-regional state university which is surveying growth industries in 



the state and elsewhere and " responding accordingly; Both thro^itah" 

, programs for young pebple^^^^d^thi^ough an im^agin^tive effort- in ' con- ^ 

tinuing educat^^' for adults. C^t^al's ne.w/Institute for-'Career ^ 

_,.fhd Personal Development is. tapping ^he . in-kervice and continuing • ' 

• . • t.v , . \-. • ; ' r . J- 

'.a(5jai't marrket>through .38 'centers in 16 states. ' ' ' - v ' 
° . 1 . ' .'^^ ' , ' ' , '• 

^Colorado Mountain College was selected as. the ^ommuirbty ' ' • 
'-\ . " . .>■ ■' • 

^college in t}ie; visitation sample' for its creative. efforts fed^re- 

spond to labor, mai^ket and personal development demands in the largest 

community college district in the, country (wher^ square mileage is 

concerned) and surely one of the most diverse when economy 'and life- 

styles^are taken under consideration. Colorado Mountain-Sprawls 

.over fivd counti§«g, encompasses 4000 square miles and plans prog:^ams 

for ranchers, miners, mine'' owners , ski resort owners and workers. 



.skiiers themselves, and more. 

" . ' ... ■ . . 

The University of Oregon's Career Information System was 

studied as an effort of a university and state to bring college and 
university instruction closer to labor-market demands by concentra- 
ting on delivery -of labor market information to students and p«^s- 
pective students ^nd delivery of the ^ame information to program 
planners at st^ate college's and universities. Twelve labor data 
analysts work distantly to update a state-wide computer-based 
System of labor market information which is available via remote 
terminals to every Oregon high school and college student and . to - 
every-pJ-anner'inycolleg^s and universities in the state. 

St. Cloudi State. University of Minnesota was chosen as an 
example of a regional state university responding to the stipula- 
tions of a st4te coordinating board that all programs submitted by 
colleges and uni,versi ties in the ^^t^te system have comprehensive 
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reviews of pfojected supply and- demand d^ta ^or ^radu^tes if^^the • 
^ ^ proposed progra^: ""it was also .'sheeted .as --an example' of "^energeiiic 
' par.tnerships .betwe.en institutions and corporate, and industrial- dei^ 
^ ^ mands for- collegeMiraLn^ marippwjey. Its programs in ■ ^ngi^rfeerijiig^ I 
.. ••^hotograf^hy and quant^^tativ^ management in foinnati on sygteiAs are 'at 
the,r cutting edge ^in these fields and were developed from labor, mar-:'. 
, ^' ket data generated by Minnesota business and industry, 

" . Washington Technical Institute^ was developed from scratch on 
labor markei; data. Its first president wa€\- manpowier commissioner 
for a large metropolitan, area and the labor market data and uses of 
same are perhaps the most sophisticated in the sample. Placement 
feedback loops and resource allocation formulas drive «=i^ planning 
at T^ch. As a result,;^ all of its 60 proif rams boast an 0(5-87 percent 
' ^ rate of plac?^ment of graduates. 
\ . , Willamette. University was selected as the liberal arts^ univer- 

^ ' '^"^ sity for the sample. This is a small private university with an, 

.^excell^nt reputation and it i^ leading the way, in cooperation with 
the Ameyican Association. o5\ Colleges, and the Northwest Area Found^ 
tion, in fehe drive to fit young people for careers while maintaining 
the integrity of the liberal arts • Willamette's new pfrograms in 
cominunica^\:ions , public administration, and American Studies together 
with its vigorous use of the Ore^n Career Information System and 
; its. extensive labor market libraary are examples cDf a remarkable ' - 
effort. r ' ^ „ 

^ , ^ T^he efforts of^ each institution are described in the order 

fisted above. Data on enrollment, faculty, plant and other insti- 
^.^ , tu'tional attributes are used to develop' a- sense of place. Methods • 
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used to .generate ,.^oirect, deliver and analyze labor market ^ti • 
in plantiing are discussed along with a description: of the new pro- • 

• 4:his.. planning. Generative -aspects bf this pla^niling kre given. care- ^ ■ 

Sur attention'in the descriptions. As -noted in /he' introduct^oi^^^^. A, 
\X , ' . ' - » ^ ' ■ ^ • ^* T 

■ 'to ^ the. 'Study, concern f9r^ the well-being 'of theS ij^stitutions'," ' - ' 

theijT students, and their^ faculty drives this, enter|5rise^on^This \ 
^concern takes different ,.forms -aqcording to the campuses which 
one might find himself.' A concerted efforWaas been made to cap- 
ture the essence of this cpncern a^ a context in which to consider ' ■ \^ 
the total ^fort involved. ' ^ ' 

A theme analysis con(;:ludes the case descriptions. Here thg^~^ 
mos^ -prevalent ^ses of labor market data and the most prevalen/ ' 
procedures for vfsing' "it are deline^dted ai<^ng^/it^ 
of themes in program development and planning. 

Central Michigan University . 

' - J . ' ' f 

Central Michigan University ^is loc^ated in the farm service 
community of Mount Pleasant.' It began as a state teachers college 
and followed the usual "evolutionary ' path to university status- " 
libeoral arts additi'bns and finally additions of business* health 
sciences, e;igin^ering and other professional sclioo^s^. ' ' 

The.schooly {lad an opening fall enrollment in 1976 of 16,000 
or more, its .highest ever. A visitor in late August, of 197.7 
/ learned that the Wget provides for the same level' of enrollment- ^ 
for that yev^r and that all hands were waiting to 'see if indeed^ the 
record, enrollmem: would be matched. Cei>|ral, like mpixi^ other s^te 
regional un±-ver^ities , is administered by a central trustee board " 
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and enroljLment formulas .determine its budget. If the enrollments 
forVgiven years are. lower than previous ' yea:^s , budget reau^ts for 

'( ■ ■■ ■ 'r^ . r ^ y W^- I 

sub^equer^ years are modif ied,%ccorjiing'ly . • Program pld:nni^g for 

. H ' ■ ■ ^- ' 

job-conscious students iAi suci! a context reqi^res a rather inten- 

sive a^id-. sophisticated- use of labor mar.Jcet data. ■ Hi^h demand /pro^ 
■grams m^an <iiigh enrolLmdnts which translat'fe iftto adequate budgets 
an^ resources. ' ' ' ' 

Central haSf^-_.schooIs -<.^f^^ts; and sciences r educatio^, engi- 
neering., bus;Lness, 'fine and applied arts and health physical educa 
tion and recreation. Officials comment on the latter unit by . 



noting that recreation is the second ^biggest, industry in the state 
an<| that, the recreation faculty has been one of the more active on 
campus in efforts' to look a1* labor market projections and plan- 

■i • • ■ . , . ■ • . . 

programs .accordingly . . , ' i . ■ , - . 

Central has 750 tenure track faculty plus another 250 or so 
_part-iiime teadCers . Its 'faculty/student ratio' is 18:1 and d^t 
graduates "^out 450/) student^ annually . utilizes a unique for-- 

mula fior crediting units with work performed and this apparatus" ' 
serves as^n important impetus to planning.* Students do not regis- 
ter in a department or a school. , Rather, they register in courses 
at the university. The credit hour^' generated (CHGs) ar^ then 
credited to the department which offered the instruction., if a 
dep-artment or school has a large number of CHGs , it maintains 
budget, faculty and ot>er resources. If its CHGs drop, . it 'loses 
budget, faculty ari^ other resources . _ * ^ . , 

• Predictably, because, of population shifts anKoConcern for 
jobs, both th^ Arts and^Sciences and the School of Edu- 

cation have ^experienced drops in CHGs in the last( few years. \The 
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• School o£-Educatiin, -for ^xampli, generated. 105 , 000 credit hours- 
in 1974-but only 80,000 or so in 1976 . According to the'dean of 
,this unit, faculty losses ha.Ve been handled through retirements 
and designations ^or other.' jobs^ p^s tl>e transfers of- other faculty 
to administrative of Sices for part .of their loads/ A -few.,tea>h " 
lower level liberal,.arj:s> business and^ 'engineering ^courses.' ' ' • 

\ \^ Predictably, too, . the School of ^ Business an^a the School of ' 

Engineering have increased enrollments. It is increases such as 

■* ■ ■ 

these plus a rather large -increase . in continuing' education enroll- . 
, ments which have enabled thq institution , to ring up record enrolI'lV- 
ments -when its 'two major schools aJre losing enrollment! The insti- 
tution is budgeted,, specifically, on CHGs rather than student ' 

' » ■ 

hea^ount andslast year it generated over 500,000 'for two semesters , 

To have a new program approved, departments 'must submi^ pro- 
posals, and the deans and vice p^residents along with the program 
(/feyew committee are interested in both the quality and the exhaus- 
tive nature of the labor market d^ta used, for forecasts of deipand 
for graduates of the. proposed program. The federal volumes:. 
Occupati onal Outlook Handbook and" Manpower Needs of the Future 
along with a rather voluminous body of data from the Michigan :De-"' 
partment Libor seem to be the mainstays in this planning' ' 

^ Program continuation or phase-out is largely determined by 
uses of l^abor market data of . a flif f ^rent kind. Regardless" of the» ' 
excellence in plannj.ng operations , the proof of the pudding for the " 
new pjrogram is more and' more, the success of gsradu^tes in obtaining 
employment. If there ills indeed a .demand f of graduates , in the. pro- 
gram, f eedbaok ■ f rom placei^ent-,ef forts filter down through the stu- 
dent information system and CHGs go up.*. If pla6eipent feedbkck 
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inaan^ates that opportunities a^e--±es-s than expected, CHGs go down. ^ 

^ If tfjey dip t6b far below expectation, the^rogram.ls .di^opped or, '* 
^ " " " 'X ' 'I ** ' *■ 

more likeliT, merged 'with- anothfeiL.-- State coilege.ai)^d university ' 

officials everywhere^ it seem3 , «j^re reluctant to' part with programs 

, completQly^a-dterx having- nurse'i them tjirbu^f the r^tis^er length/ re-' 

^ew process -reqtiixyed' by stai^ boardsV'and'^conmiis^'iohs .^v v ' 

t Labot market data^dn program,. b.r6cTiures''rs impor- 

• • - ' ■ ■ ^ ' ► \ ' • , ^ ■ ■ ■ , * \ ' ' 

tant^ by the various , program directors a' visitor encounters on ^the 

Central campus. Total" number of persons employed in thfe field, ' 

number emplb-]j-ed in Michigan, descriptions of work and' antici^^ed" 

annual hires for the next five years br so are all examples c^f^g^a 

which have found their way into Central progt^m brochures. These 

y ■ ■•• , 

4,brochures are available at the. career planning" centers: fbr both the"\ 

university and the various \chools . They also find their Way into 

high schools in the service, region ^through career "days,, hi^l school " 

nights, guidance suite reading material and trie like." - . . • y " - 

Again, ^ it is in the interest of- planners at every level to 

utilize labor markeVdata in an efficient way ^ in program planning 
^ - ' . ' " ■ A ■ . , ?^ 

and iiT dealing with students. The institution operates on form&)a- • 

' ' ■ , ■ ■ ' ^\ ' 

based budgetary procedures'-and the responsibility .f pV. meeting. >t^fie'^ 

rtequirements c^f «these formulas rests with' people,, at the --program, 
department and schq^ol level. ' ^- . ■. 

Central planning, <3oes obtain at Central Michigan. The school 
uses a five year rolling plan approach to planning replete .^with, 
perio'dic; descriptions of the economic, educational and social .trends 

foir the nation prepared by economists atnd sdcioloqists from the ' - 

■ ^ • ■ ■ ■ " ■ ■ - .1- , ■ -■ •■ • '■' . 

faulty who h^ve been commissioned to develop^ these reports . These 

scho.lar.s also' pu-ll from these da-ta a -series .of ass^umptions to guide" 
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all planning on the campus. The reports and forms for 'annual pro- 
^ jections and a rolling forward of the plan are forwarded by the • 
Provost 'to all academic units and,- ire viewed upon their completion ' 
and return, After negotiations and; revisions - usually downward - 
of the plans and needed f unds, ^. a master budget is prepared ^fi^ sent 
to the trustee board .; After approval here the budget ^Ls forvJIrded 
to the ^.state commission. * • 

■ ^ The planning" system' followed was" developed, by the National 
Association of Busini^ss Officers (NACUBOV and ds^:eutrently being 
used by upwards of a ^J^usand colleges and u^i^v^r^ties . It is 
easily_ understood by all personnel on the campus, it seems, and pro- 
motes communication on'shared v.alues and'go^ls. The computer capa- ' 
bilities required' are- not overwhelming as in the case of - some of 
the new systems.* . , . 

Central was in the third year of planiiij;ig cycles in 1977 . The 
•present' plan had, of course -dropped a year and "jaded a year s Last 
year's plan, included operational plans and budge^ for 1976 and 
projected plans and budgets to 1981. ' The"^>^^^an included plans ■ 
and budgets for 1977 with projections to 1982*. Und^r sych a system, 
everybody plans every year and correction mechanisms are built in. 
If exogenous factors have intruded and labor market data render'^ 
inaccurate in the procf^s,' the nfew program envisioned two years ago 
■in the plan can be altered. One does not. have to wait <for a- time 

five years or ten years hence to-make the adjustment. — 

■ ' ' 

Central was the first university in the .nation to have a 
collective -bargaining unit for its faculty. Predictably; the for- 
> mula budgeting and planning of the school, have come 'u\der c'lose 
.^ scrutiny by the bargaining unit and agreements hammered out by 'labor..;: 
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and management regarding procedures • One key contract clause sti- 
pulates that' faculty positions will be shifted from a program/ 
department or school whdn faculty student ratios and student credit 
hours generated fall below "a certain point and fail to recover in 
two' years • The figure In the present contr^ct^ is 70 percent of '^he 
FTE and SCH for which the unit was budgeted, 

Predictably, and as hoted above, business, health sciences,, 
'engineering and technology programs have expanded at a rapid rate. 
These are, high demand programs almost everywhere. Placement feed- 
back, career center information, magazine and newspaper articles, 
television commentary , media reports- of the College Placement 
Council' were all mentioned as key sources O'f information which / 
shaped 'student decisions about major fields at Central, 

Remarkable programs Central has started from scratch in re- 
sponse to a careful study of. :^bQr market data are therapeutic 
recreation, commercial recreation , the Institute for Personal and 
Career Development. The firgjfe^'two were in response to a perceived 
demand for recreation .specialists in the health fields and the nee'd^ 
to penetrate tiie growing commercial recreation field in Michigan. 
As noted above, data indicates that recreation is Michigan ' s second - 
biggest industry. Labor market data for manpower needs for this 
program came from the Michigan Department of Labor and the state 
and national associations for campgrounds, resorts, ski lodges, 
hunting and fishing equipment manufacturer:^ and others in this.yein. 
The program cpmbiiies recreation courses designed to fit young peo- 
ple for these posts along with ^management courses designed, to have 
them ^ take supervisory responsibilities. Central has mad a school ^ 
and '•community recreation program for many years but has noted a: 
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slowing of placements due to declining school enrollments and the 
* reluctance of many cqmmunities to increase taxes to support added 
recreation. Penetration of the booming commercial sector seemed . 
both desirable and necessary in this context. 

The Institute for' Personal and Career Development -has been in- 
stalled in the recently, closed campus laboratory school, an indica- 
tion of the temper of the times. It began in 1973 and now enrolls 
2500 FTE students in 38 instructional centers in Michigan, on 
military installations and near government agencies. The latter 
military and government operations are located in 16 states' and' the 
Azores. ^With an Azores operation and recent development of instrucr 
tional centers in Honolulu, the school can truly say that the sun 
neyer sets on, continuing .education, classes of Central Michigan 
University. 

The Institute has been empowered by the trustees ^to offer 

bachelors and masters degrees "dnd, most important, to set up an 

Institute Curriculum ' Committee to approve courses and. workshops 

for in-sdrvice development of personnel in a variety of situations. 

The importance of this move cannot be overemphasized. The -bane of 

continuing education operations' is slow turn-around-time, the 18-20 * 

months needed to, shepherd a program or course from the request 

stages of an industry or agency 'through the faculty committees and 

senates and onto the field. Central has cut thi% lag time to three 

weeks, for courses and .six months for programs . Industries and 

ag^ncfies, requesting instruction are assured of -a swift response. 

Th^ Institute offers management courses -budding supervi- 

sors at the far- fluitg Chrysler, Ford and -General Motors installations, 
# ■ . / ' * 

in-seJTVice refresher courses for the Michigan Medical Technologists 
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Association, work for Head Start teachers in several states and 
more/ Housewives seeking to reenter the |Labor market can receive ' 
counseling' and previous college experience can be transferred and 
added to through the center. The director has dean's status and 
reports to the Provost of the university. The Institute is experi- 
menting with self-study learning packets much in the vein of Empire 
•State College and other university without wall's operations. For 
intensive utilization of labor market data and response to a growing 
adult student market, the Institute would seem to have ' few peers. 

Central is an example of uses of lalpor market data in a built- 
in system of supply and demand planning. The numerous swi3:ches and' 
gates in the 'formula-based system of budgeting and resource alloca- 
tions eliminate the need for urging the use of labor ■ market data in 
planning. It is in /the *best interest of all hands to find it and 
use it in the most imaginative way possible.' This seems to, be the ■ 
thrust on all fronts at the school and indicators of viability' show 
4hat the thrust is in the right direction. 

Alma College 

' i 

Alma College is a private liberal arts college located! in \he 
centra^ Michigan town of Alma. Opening fall enrollment for r9l76 was 
1150 and the college was preparing for the same niimber of students 
when visited in August of 1977. The cpllege employe 72 'faculty mem- 
bers and the faculty/student ratio is 1,6:1. It occupies a completely 
rebuilt campus as a result o-f a 25 year building plan which provided' 

for the, razing and replacement- of all 50, buildings bn the campus 1 

> 

The beauty and efficiency of the new plant would be hard to match • • 
in similar institutions. Officials from Phi Beta Kappa inspected • 



Alma last .spring and hopes are high that' a chapter will soon become 
a reality. ' . v , 

Alma officials are keenly aware of both the changing numbers 
of college age youth and the changing preferences of these young 
people as. related to college and jobs' It has a planning committee 
which has d^^voted considerable time and effort to the long-range 
implications of this phenomenon. Itjjhas also developed policy and 
-initiated programs to deal with it. The'^'basic thrust of these ef-' 
■forts center around the central theme of integrating the liberal ■ 
arts^with career trairling. Thfe planners are' convinced that the • 
traditional leanings and v|jlues of liberal arts education will not 
be- sacrificed by the new emphasis ,on careers and that- it,* Will' an 
all probability be strengthened'. ^ 

The key initiatives in this ^new" thrust have been an expansion 
of vprpgrams and staff i.n;. a department of business, Addition of in- 
terdispipMnary with labpr . market c^rren'oy which are labeled 

,:"-^'r . VI:' • \- ■J-.-C" vr ■ . / . 'i' ' ' ■ ^ ' ^ "** . ... 1 

. Vprogra^n$ of -.enlpj^a^^ an*" the development 

of a . career^ pj-a^niii|>^ 

- The coll e^^e^g and 10 programs of empha- 

SIS. All are bacljt^lor 'level p^ with the major prpgrams 

^following the usual liberal arts college .pattern, ranging alphabeti- 
cally from art to sociology. Unusual for this list is the inclusion 
of both a business and an economics pz^ograiu. The school also has an 
education department. ''^ ^ - ^j. 

Programs" of Emphasis are built around a series of cou^^^ 
designed for labor market currency ^and are so designated on the 
transcript of t^ie student. They include such course "sequences as 
environmental studies, public service ajid library science . The 



college is considering the re--institu±i,;zm o^^-bhe minor on an elec-- 
tive basis, having eliminated it as a^. retirement a decade Jr so 
ago. It had found that many sttidents wer^ developing do.iible majors 
in the hope of greater labor market currency fcTt their degrees and 
the officials considered this destructive ^ of breadth in th^ liberal 
arts experience. J^- 
^ The college has initiated*'.a program of continuing education - 

which serves older students in the area. This is a. small program 
which involves about 100 students and 10 courses. The latter are 
mainly management courses for city and corporation workers, in- 
service education courses and freshman courses for ^housewives . The 

f ■ 

latter might become full-time students at: Alma in the x^ars to come 
and take up some of the slack of truncated applicant pools . Time 
will tell . . . ' ...^ , < ^ 

The new programs were planned with labor market projections 
from a variety of sources. These include^ th,e- Bureau of Labor 
statistics materials such as the Occiipational Outlook Handboo^ , 
Manpower Needs for the Future and others. The Michigan Department 
of Labor distributes an impressive array* of material/s which are 



based on federal data and whith have beem focused - for the'' Michigan 
•labor market. The programs are well received b^ the students.^ The 
business programs must now be rationed diie .to over-subscription ^ 
both in the major; business , administration and the programs of 
Emphasis,; marketing and finance. 

An interesting aspect^ of the new initiatives* is the Career 
^Planning and Develppment C^n^er of ^ the coU^egeT^ Ninety-two percent 
of the 350' entering firesjtimen arriving on 'campus the week after the 
visit of the investiga-tor would engage in this program which is 
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designed to...assure an ^intelligent approach to career choice for ■ - 
the Alma (student, selection and preparation for a rewarding career, 
involvement in an internship of practicum related to this -choice 
and" interisi|ve .e^^«f^ to -assure successful E^acement - upon gradua- 

. ^ The program \f^vtflves an intensive and sophisticated- use of 
lab^t market data.^ It has received funding ffom the Kellogg Found- 
- ation and from the U.S. Office of Education and the college has 
budgeted for its continuation in the long range planning documents 
5of the planning committee. Officials at Alma see it as a key ele-. 
ment in their effort^ to merge liberal arts ancf an effective form 
, --oflpareer preparation. - • 

• • ^ The program is built around career-guidance by faculty and 
has involved, extensive in-\eryice development of faculty to be ablfe 
to do this well. All students^ Alma are advised^by faculty. 
Tiiere are ..no , teaching assistants . Freshmen coming to Alma who opt 
for the program are administered the Strong Interest Inventory , 
attend career "convehtions " in natural and social sciences and the' 
humanities, complete a personal profile of strengths and- weaknesses 
and begin to discuss their career learnings with their faculty 
adviser. • Over the: next four years, they will .attend career %)lor- 
atibn work/hops on a variety of fields, engage in a career explora- 
tion, guidd designed to acquaint students with on-site career - 
expferienceVbrowse through the Career Information Center where • ' 
descfrptions\if^^O occupations together with information materials 
on Michigan corporations in'd agencies are housed, interact with the 
/• comput^r-bafeefi MOIS (Michigan Occupational Information System) which 
offers printouts on job descriptions arid demand for 150 jobs for 
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college graduates, engage in a practiciom or internship, have his 
. vita forwarded to personnel ofefice/s by th^'placement office, sign 



up f^ placement interviews on campus and accompany a van load of 
seniors to placement interviews in the major metropolitan areas. of 
Michi^n. ' ^ ' ^ ' 

" ^ , The irivo^ement of faculty in this enterprise is remarkable. 
Jr Evaluation^reports for the fir^ls months indicate 50 visits from 
faculty to learn more about, career requirements in a- given corpora-' 
tion or agency, 9o hours of meetings and workshops, 450 interviews 
, with students, 1800 contacts by ^ mail wi\h companies to receive labor- 
data, 3oo phone contacts in this respect and 280^ houJJS of career j ^ 
-workshops and "conventions" for students. This involvement has been 
>\vorked into load in many cases and extra stipends are paid from / ' 
grants for faculty in-service developments. * 

.Alma's Career Information Cente^: was visited ' 2600 times ' over ^ 
this pe^^iod by both students and faculty and students' complei;eci^400 
pn-GamPus and off-campus interviews with personnel officers- iAlma' 
gra;duates aboiit 235.. students each year and about 72 percent' regis- 
ter for placement. ' - . . ^ - 

AXina's overall ^sf fort to merge liberal axis and career prepar- 
f ' ' ' ' ' (•••'/ 

atiori s^ems effective. Placement rates of students were good i-n the 

pa5t two years where other institutions ha-ve had less siicc^ess. Of^ 
234 graduates in 1976-, 94 percent were either in- graduate school or 
mployeci^at the time the follow-up survey was made ten months after 
graduation. » ' ^ 

PiTedictably, Alma' s efforts in program development for labo;r 
market Currency has affected other, aspects of the /institution. • 
^Coining ^t a time of a steady state in enrollment, the efforts 
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necessitated shifts in resources among academic units rather than 
nrft addition of new faculty and^ staff. Increased ejirollments in 
business, public affai^ts and library science programs required new 
faculty whicli were added by attrition in faculty in Eng^Lish, history, 

'i 

4-. • . 

, languages and economics . No faculty were dismissed as all changes 
■ were made upon the retirement or resignation of faculty. ^Alma does 
not have collective bargaining and no prospects of su6h se'em likely. 
Most faculty ai^p small liberal arts college devotees accordinq to 
most interviewees. They like the college and th^f students and dis- 
cussions of the chal 



-l^ges ii> the years a^iead seems to have coiyi«<5ed 
most that shifts, and unusual efforts at program development are 
necessary. ^ 

Alma planners are dead serious about ^'being on ^the train when 

' * . . ^ ■ 

. It leaves the ^ station in 1985" a3 one interviewee .so aptly put- it 

m a discussion of impending shrinkage in enrollment bases dufe- to ^ 

decliriing. birth rates.', In the last 20 years the' cbllege has se^n I 

a steady growth of ^cdrnmunity coi^leg^^' and state universities 'in what ^ 

\?as a ral^Jier e?ctensive, though rural, service ar^a. They have a 

legacy of competition for students and they 'have adjusted more 

swiftly than most liberal arts colleges to the inherent^ threat 

brought by the new student concern for an education with labor mar- 

ket currency. It is little wonder that they were nominated by many 

members of the nominating/panel . r"^- 

There is every reason to believe that they will indeed be ^ 

aboard "^he^ 1:r^Hn" in 1985.' Alma has added a staff member to the 

two person admissions staff and if . the trustees approve a proposal 

•' pending at the visit of the investigator, they will add another. 

. ' ■ ' -t - 

T^ey have added a staff member .to bring the public relations staff 
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'to tw9 professionals plus clerical help. E^ch . program and each.' 

program of emphasis together with each minor is to have a brochure 

which will contain extdfesive labor market information and which 

. -. ' ■ • ' 

-will be updated periodically. A vice-president for development has 

been added and a pledge campaign to increase the, endowment of $8'. 

million should raise this amount to $15 million over, the next^ec^e 

•eif all pledges are honored. ^ Trustee replacements over the last five 

.years , has seen a number of corporate types with wi^de 'contaats for 

^ giving, internships a:nd employment of graduates come aboard.^ 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ i . ' ■ ■ ■ 

^ ' Further study of liberal arts colleges taking Alma's approach 

seems y^arranted. Some colleges are taking the opposite approach: 
•electing to maintain what they 'consider .the "purity" of the liberal 
arts and electi-ftg to forego any assistance to students, in career ' i 
preparation past a minimal aipount. It will be interesting to see 
how many can do this in th.e face of-£ie career orientation of stu- 
dents and the shrinking student' base : A few surely can where almost; 
all students' go on to graduate and 'professional schools a^ter gradu- 
ation. Theoretically, a school, like Alma, wh^ih sends less than 
half its graduates to graduate school immediately should have dif fi- ^ 
culty maintaining this stance. , A third group of schools have opt^d 
to become widely known for one or two programs and attract sttidents 
with this feent along with others impressed by this show of ex9ellence 
and theorizing that other programs would b^ similarly affected." A 
comparison of the odysseys of the three types of institutions th'rough 
the years and a chronicle of what happened to them as they .pursued 
their courses seems appropriate and possibly useful to the higher ' 
education community.' ' ^ • * 
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The impact of Alma's extensive labor market data operations 
might also be studied carefully. 'This is especially true of ^the. 
3000 pieces of material f eceived'.via requests to corporations and 
agencies. These materials are placed in 50 bins, each having sp'ace ' 
for 50 firms ^nd agencies. students .may take the material and those 
taking- last. copies of a brochure or company report notify the clerk ^ ^ 
on duty and the piece is immediately, re-ordfred in quantity. This 
operation is af feqting demand for curriculum in ways which are ' 
completely unclear. ■ . ■ 

\ Similarly; and on a much larger scale, demand-is being affected 
, by the MOIS (Michigan Occupational information Service) , the compu- 
terized job and curriculum service which is new in Michigan and new 
, on the Alma campus. The MOIS is sponsored in nine states .by the 

federal government under grants for pil^ot operations. Computer -ter- . 

■ a I ■ . ■ 

minals are located in- schools and -service agencies '^nd in ^t least 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ . / - . . ' ■ ■ ■ , ■ \ V • ' .-. ' ■ .. - " 

. onq colleg^e : Alma . Students can, Wcei ve interactive., information ' ' " 

on 105 occupations which require college training. How this is 
affecting curriculum, demand and students themselves is not clear. ■ 

' Colorado Mountain College 

Colorado Mountain College (CMC) opened its winter quarter in 
1978 with- 600-700 students at its 'Glenwood Springs campus, 300-400 
Students at its Leadville campus and enrollments at its nine -con- ■ 
tinuing education centers which inculcated that the total headcouht 
of 1976-77 - 12>J^9^tudents •- would be exceeded.' A visitor learns 
that the- college aistrict encompasses . ff-ive co.unties, that the dis- . 
tance from the westernmost continuing education center at Rifle to 
the easternmost center at Breckenrid'ge is comparable to giving across 
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the State of Maryland and that almost every sector. of the American 
, economy can be encountered in ;th> process': farming,-, ranching, rain- 

'ing, manufacturing, recreation, service and more. 

• The visitor f urth^is^arns that the growth of' the continuing 
edu'&ation, outreach arm of tt^K^nstitution, has been rapid. The 
division did n&t .exist -iji 196 7 and. l^ts - first -^ear ' s -enrollments /in 
1968 did ndt reach 900. "This was recbrded for operatrons at three 
centers, however, and by 197'2 centers had been'opened in all five 
counties with some counties having, multiple centers. Th'e enroll- 
ments for. that year exceeded 6000" and rapid expansion resulted in 
■ the large numbers being served at this time. The college itgelf 
opened its doors in 196 7. ■ 

The college operates the usual range of Associate in Arts 

Programs, serving students s^king to prepare for transfer to other 

. ." 'i , ' . ■ 

institutions and those who will, end theij^ education .with their de- ' 

•■ '..Agrees at CMC. Accounting, business 'administration', agriculture, 

secretarial, fishery, forestry, natural resources, carpentry ,. -con- 
struction technology, machine shop trades, "ski area technology and 
appliance repair are programs which have found their way* into the 
offerings of the college. Students may prepare fo:^ the General 
. .Education Diploma at/thye school and planners are contemplating a 
variety of programs tp accommodate new industries and new people. 



T-:_— 'Some constitute a puzzle. Petroleum company officials have re- 

quested a program of shale oil mining technology and college offi- 
cials will try to respond- if and when bt>th they, and the officials 
can agree on wha/: this individual is. Shale oil in the Rifle area 
has been in 'the experimental and developmental stages for several 
years and' all await the final technological breakthroughs which 



will, assure a comp^itive price for the produat. College officials 
can then be assured af accurate. job specifications and setabout 

• planning a curriculum. ■ » 

■ , " ■ ' •'' ■ ■ 

^ The college uses the usual community college approach to pro- 

•gram and labor market planning.. Some dozen or so advisory committees 
^ttend each area or occupational^ 'cluster and make decisions on supply 
and demand, projections of same and other matters. Health sciences, 
business and farm and ranch management are examples .of the committees 
at work . .V ' ^ 

A variety -of labor market data is pressed into service in the 
planning Vocess. Locally generated data plus frequent studies con- 
ducted by Job Service, the Colorado Employment Service Of fice, and 
commissioned studies by economists from the University of Colorado 
constitute the mainstays in this effort -along with industrial 
studies of personnel demands and studies, by tos^rri a-nd county contais- 
sioners and supervisors. ' ^ 

The reason for this local emphasis is simple: intermittent ' 
federal studies and reports are of limited use in an area whej^e popu- 
lation and industrial expansion is so -rapid-. At th|e inception of the 
college, for ex^ple, it was necessary to combine five counties and 
4000 squafe^ miles of l^nd to. claim the 400 high' school graduates ' 
.and $60 million in property valuation necessary to have a comm^ity 
college district?- The high -school graduation rate is still low but ' 
the pop-ulation has expanded by a factor of at least' three and the 
assessed valuation has risen. to $487 million.' 

Assets /in the county include large' coal, zinc and" oil shale 
operations, some five or six major ski resorts- (Vfeil, Aspen, Snowmass, 
Breckeridge and more) and acres and acres of^ condominiums , chalets. 



lodge^, ^ki slopes,; discos, r#s,faurants and-mpre^. Planners are 
. taxed indeed to marshal the labor market projections necessary' to 
serye 'the traditional^^nununity 'college population well and to serve 
the growing region. It becomes iiranediately evident that a different 
sort of planning must be obtained if continuing education in such a 
sprawling district is to become a viable enterprise' and that this 
planning mdst be of a h:^gh quality if - the startling growth , of L^e • 
enterprise in this instance is to b$ dealt with effectively'.^ 

Plaitfiing. at CMC for its continuing educa^^x^n centers i-s inde.ed 
different.. While continuing: education ceht-ef in the usual ^nse of ; 
the word connotes rented space in a community where classes and - 
meetings are held after planning has been parried "out at a central 
campus, CMC ^as_^decerLt^li.zed jJ:S-^pe-ra^^nsj^ith staff and plannirig" 
in the, local communities where the Ccenters^e located. Instead of 
.r^^;^®^'^^'^*^^"^ during class and meeting hours , the centers , are' 

6pen all day and well into the night and the staff offers 'a va^riety ' 

of services to tl^e commUi;iity along with a ra;ther full range' of both''-. 

• ■' ' ■ !x ' ^ 

day and evening -classes . Each center is different. Rifle* plans 

■ ' ^ . n ^ . \ -: ' ' ^ ■ ■ 

for ranchers an$a shale oi^Tminers', Minturn for zinc miners. Eagle 

for ranchers and Vail exurbanite^ Vail for resoapt dwellers and 



workers^and so it goes. As a cGflisequ-^nce ,. of f icia^^^^ave adopted 



an "organic system" approach to operations. The community repre.- 
-sentatives or "ret)s" and th'eir associates are the key in this ap- 
,proach, the intent being to have a'' college -presence both of as well- 
as in the community. - .. ' _ , 

Most centers have 'two or three staff members: a "rep", a 
secretary and perhaps an assistant. Informality and complete 
familiarity and ability to advise on yarious aspects- of the program^-! 



seem the order' of the day. No callers are ever put on hold by 
the. staff and no caL^s are ever transferred. Whoever answers the 
■\ phone or greets a visitor is expected to explain -fully every aspect 
of ^he center operation and all procedures for registration ^nd 
matriculation in college 'programs . ' ■ ' - 
^ In the "organic systelp, " planning succeeds or fails on the . 

basi^ of the performance. of the "reps." Visibility, familiarity 
and informal information networks appear to assure "Success in vir- 
tiially all of the centers and s.urely iu the five observed by a 
.v^ visitor in the middle of. winter. The "re^s"-, operated out of a 

storefront location in two rural , cpmri^tini ties , the basement of a n 
hotel in a. town> an-A-Frame chalet in/a resort commurii.ty and in a 
-farmer schcjol in yet another resort co'mmunity. Programs differed ' 
in all communities with more courses, generally, in practical and 
.job-related areas in th^ining and ranching communities and more 
arts and humanitie^ courses in resort towns. The "reps" build in 
these differences each quarter w^n they sit down to sche^ile the 
courses for next quarter and publish them in the little newspapers 
-which go to all postal patron, in the district and which constitute 
the main form of marketing for the program. 

-"Rep" decisions about what to offer are pivotal but not for- 
bidding. The college is a district operation with , a small subsidy ^ 
from the state (about 20 percent ofrthe budget) and has considerable 
•latitude in programming. ^ All con^nuing education courses are self 
supporting. Students pay $18 a course' and -the teachers receive $27o' 
for. 30 hours of ' ins truction . with the 'state subsidy, mostly local' 
and part-time teachers, and with targe enrollments in some popular 
classes, the centersv are able .to offer any small classes which 



otherwise would not be possible to suffer if the school was a state 

coiranunity college,; .Under these terms, "reps" are able to 'Experiment 
• . . ■ ' ■■ / 

with proposed offerings and build others into viable • courses^ over a- 

few quarterns;. If classes are too small and "don ' t. go, " they are 
cancelled.' Both students and teachep are well aware of the con- 
tingencies involved in advance. ce^^ers seem to average a rate of 
plasses that "go" for a given quarter that is in the neighborhood 
of 65-70 percent. 

This system has considerable -value to program planning for 
the college and others ^ke it. If labor, market data indicates that 
a program in a given area seems necessary and, desirable , much of 
the long wait for state board approval and much of the apprehension 
about the accuracy of the labor market data and the subsequent de- 
cision to gear up for .a complete program can 'be eliminated. The 
college is empowered to offer a cluster" of courses in an area in 
lieu of a full program. It can thus meet demands for instruction 
in the area while at the same time submitting the prospects- for a '• 
full program to a full test. Booming enrollments and expressions 
of long term interest, are the signals for follow through to 'the 
state .board for permission to offer a full program. CMC is using 
this technique presently .in attempting to come to grips with the 
amorphous aspects of the shale. oil mining program. The Rifle center 
will offer the' pluster of courses through the continuing education 
program. ,lf shale oil mining does indeed become a reality and .the 
industry expands as has been predicted on more than a few occasions,." 
the shale oil mining program will become a part of the CMC catalogue 
with all the rights and privileges obtaining . there-unto the graduates 
of the program. If the opposite obtains, the ^hale oil courses will 
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not appear in. the Rifle newspaper one quarter and'all concerned 
. will go on to something else. The value pf this approach cannot 
be. overemphasized. . Sleepless nights of program planners are caused 
by the thoughts that the ' labor ' market data on which decisions to 
begin a program are all wrong, that^he outlays for capital improve 
ment/will result in some edifice which^ will become known as his or " 
her "Folly," that all of the personnel engaged will have to move on 
and that perhaps he or she Will have to join this caravan'. 

None of the five "reps," predictably, could" describe in se- 
quential order the events leading up to a decision to offer a pro- 
gram for a given quarter. Talk of an "organic" system seems real 
'in such a context. Decisions are arrived at after conversations 
with many people in many places, it seems: supermarkets, class-, 
rooms, ski slopes and more; from feedback on past offerings and\ 
possible sequel courses and from reading and discussion of trends ' 
in the work place and in lifestyles. Direct requests for offerings 
from the business sector are honored along with requests' from town, 
and county governments . - . " 

••. "Reps" make a conscious 'effort to know many people and take' ' 
time to talk. on many subjects. Persons with rural' backgrounds are 
rem^imded of the county agent operations ^in many communities: the 
office ,in tile business district of town and the dispensing of coping 
inforlnation on a variety o^ subjects. "Reps" offer tips and some 

■ in-depth advice to. people trying to find a particular program some- 
where in the state, give tests for, national testing agencies to 

. 'people who would otherwise have to travel over the mountains to 
Denver, share labor market data with. young people pondering a col- 
lege career, or older people pondering a change in careers and so on.' 
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A -grant from, the "Fund For The Improvfement; of Post Secondary Education 
now funds outreach counselors for this work and the "reps" have found 
that their "talk load" has increased instead of decreased as was ex- 
pected. Many callers want to learn. more about routes to their goals 

f 

thrpugh CMC Continuing Education. 

The centers also serve as bases for senior citizen centers in 

communities where these have been funded and as . beneficiaries of 
volunteer services from retired persons under the RSVP program 

(Retired Senior Volunteer Program) . An RSVPer at a rural 'center 
dandled the. secretary ' s baby on her knee and lectured a visitor on 
the economics and manpower needs for moving cattle into the high 
country in the spring and about the future of ranching in the area 
generally. She had been in the community all her. life and she and 
a friend walk two miles into town twice a week to help out at CMC- 
and the Iqcal school. She mans a telephone lines on busy days, 
dispenses labor market and educational literSature to callers , -helps 
paste up the publications, helps count and box the. books which- have 
to be secured from the m^in campuses and .transported" to classes, . 
helps ready the audio-visual equipment and supplies and helps regis- 
ter the^students during what seems to be the most challengijig week 
of the centers. • • 

Both the college officials and the "reps" seemed satisfied 
that their localized systems of labor market da^ta and planning, are 

< 

adequate. As noted earlier,' community colleges can lean heavily on 
advisory comjnittees - and, in this case, the organic system buttresses 
this traditional source of labor market and planning information. 
The rather 1 arge voVume of government and industrial planning for 
this regi-dii generates a third source of very valuable labor market 
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projections which are being pressed into service. 

It would be a challenge, (but not entirely impossible, to rep-'.- 
licate much of what is .goin^^ on in this district in other places, 
Most community colleges use advisory committees and most communities 
apre generating planning -and labor market projection data to some 
.extent. Community- based "reps" with authority for planning for a 
. service area in a smaller community college district might be diffi- 
cult. Asnuntuck Community College of Connecticut , ' for example, 
would have to open centers in Enfield, Somers, Windsor Locks and : 
perhaps, Windsor Hill to match the coverage at CMC. All are within 
20 miles. of each other. The "rep"; would -have to live in these com- 
munities along witri a.^aff and would have full authority' to ' pl'an \ 
and offer bourses. Some community and perhaps, so«ie fc^ur-year col- 
^ leges can bring this about. Others would not be ^able to do this. 

Whatever, it is an unusual,, and very effective way to plan, it seems, 
^ and provides what might be a most effective means of gathering and 
responding to the implications of local labor market data: 

St, .Cloud State University 

St. Cloud State University is a regional state yniversitj 
located in upper northwest Minnesota.' Opening 'fall enrollment fig- 
ures had just been released when the visitor tithe campus arrived. 
After ten days of classes, the total head -count at .St. Cloud, or 
SCSU as officials refer to it, was 10,783 students. This figure 
represented an increase of 24 students over the totals ^ported 
after, ten days of. classes in 1976. 6uiet satisfaction was evident 
over this development along with the news that on-campus students 
had. increased by 4 percent and undergraduate students had increased 
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by 5 percent. St. Cloud has had difficulty in both areas of enroll- 
nrenJ^r-gveT'the past five years and this was an indication that their ' 
planning and resdltant policy initiatives and programs were paying 



off, 



St., Cloud is one of seven state universities in the Minnesota 

System of regional universities each developed "to serve area of 

the state. All except a new^ institution in ^the Minneapolis area 

were evolved from the' old normal schools of the state and followed . 
. -I • ' ■ . 

the familiar route to university status: teachers colleges , to 
Estate colleges, to state universities . SCSU offers 57 ^degree pro- 
grams for undergraduates and 10 for graduate students. The latter 
are masters -iPvel programs, eight oV whi^ch are, liberal arts and the 
res,t business and education offerings. 

Officials at St. Cloud fcredit a state commissioner of higher 
education foa^ the long range thinking and^ planning which enabled 
them to be in what they consider a sound -position -for the rocks and 
shoals most educators -have said will lie ahead for^ schools like this. 
A former president who now teaches philosophy at the -school was.^lso. 
given credit. About a decade ago, the school began to look at its ■ 
future as a teacher education institution-, studied the labor market 
demands of the area carefully and began ^^to^expand its program offer- 
ings in non7teacher education areas ."\ambitions related to acS^eving 
university status were undoubtedly helpful this respect. But the 
careful, 'Study of birth rates and the discussions of their meaning 
for teacher- demand and^ teacher training was perhaps the most pivotal 
aspect of the effort to plan ah^ad . *Eve:i^^thing seemed to .come tc?- 
^ether in 1975- when the decline in enrollment was reversed, more 
business and liberal arts degrees were offered than teacher education 
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degrees and the legislature changed the name qf the school to 
■St. Cloud State University. ,. ' ' 

When asked to name their big growth centers at the university, 
officials invariably pointed to their colleges . of business andvJ.n- 
^ di^stry. Their centerpiece . in the latter is a respec'ted program, in 
photographic .engineering supported heavily by 'funds from both the 
sta-te an^ several corporations. The business college offets nine 
^gitee programs including the usual marketing ,> finance and account- ' 
ing majors. Their, most unusual effort where growth is concerned is 
their QMIS program: An acronym foi: Quantitative. Methods and Infor- 
mation Systems. ' . . 

Most of the engineering and business ' graduates are employed by 
the corporations and bysinisses in the area or in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area which is 70 miles southeast of the institution. Sig- 
nificantly, neither college existed at St.Cloud a decade ago. The 
officials noted tha^ liberal arts enrollment was down as was educa- 
tion,l:hat they were putting out more brochures'^ and that they were 
including labor market information in their brochures. They were 
encouraging double majors and/or strong minors -which coupled tradi- 
tional liberal arts fields such as English, mathematics and history 
and they have developed a new line of offerings such asV communica- 
tions,- public administration, criminal justice^ envi^nmental studies 
and urban affairs. An early education majoj: has been .'-'added to ele- 
mentary education and a ^comprehensive special education major has 
'been added. Teacher education students are urged to include a 
special- education sequence as a matter of course in their program 
as. the. word from the'field is that gradua,tes with these skills and 

insights might have ^ edge at the hiring ,gate because of the new 

• ■ % 



empha-sis, on mainstreaming handicapped children and because of the 
W federal grants ^foi . the handicap?^ under P.L. 94-142. 

St. Cloud -students have several opportunities for broadening 
experiences.. The state unive,rsity system operates a Common Market 
\ System Which allows students to register at will on other campuses 

Of the system and be^ assured ' of transfer of credit to the home' 
_ institatioj. They can also register a^' two liberal arts colleges ' 
in'^the a^ea for courses and each year about 90 study in D.enmark at 
a St. doiid living^learning center. . < ' . 

planning at St. Cloud is rather traditional' in nature. The 
Philosophy Of the president .has been to e^icourage • creativity at the 
program and departmental level, as a state system institutionV the . 
final aspects of plannin.g and indeed the entire operation could be 
charactearized as a fozrmula driven model, as in other state univer-' 
sity systems, the student credit hour (SCH) generated is the key ' 
.element in planning.. The director of institutional research' must 
estimate the total SCH the school v^ill generate two years ahead. : " 
f he, president informs the state coordinating board of these inten- 
tions and the budget is developeca- accordingly . Last year the school 
generated m excess of -350,000 SCH and recei^^ed an appropriation^ of 
about $15 million,, colleges and departments which g^erate many SCHs 
gai>n Positions and operating income while reverse obtains for 

those generating few SCH. It is thu^ in the interest of ail con- 
cerned to offer programs wlthMabor market ci^xency for what seems 
to be, an increasing number of career oriented students and to point 
out the labor market currency of liberli%ts programs in more 
forceful terms than has previously been the case. ' " 
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mile any faculty member, can and is u'rged to develop a propo- 
sa]? for a new programmer ■course, the road to final approval is long 
and torturous. As the fotmer president, noted,, the aim is to temper 
all proposals in a crucible and only admit the most fit to the . inner 
V sanctum.. He credits the .successes of SCSU'k programs to this process 
\-\ of survival of . the fittest. To propose a program, the proposer must 
complete forms and narratives required by SCSU and the Minnesota . 
^Higher Education Coordinating Board (MHECB) . The narrative must 
discuss -the intended clientele for the program, ^its latoor market " ' 
currency, its effects and demands on existing prog^^an'd the ad^d 
resources, needed to run it.' It must be approved by department chair- 
^ men, cqilege deans , the- vice president for academic affairs and the 
presiden,t. The latter approve only after a presentation and defense' 
of^ the program has been made in the faculty senate of the university, 
I the real crucible according toxoid hands on the^ampus. The progr^ 

is _ then approved by the , SCSU trustee board ^n^s ' forwarded to MHECB ^ 
for review and approval . Analysts at this agency a^gain g6 over Abor 
market currency, costs and clientele along with evidence of overlap 
and duplication with other, programs in the system where such exists* 
. Labor market data discussed during t,he visit inclu'ded the> 

u^ual forecasts for college trained manpower put 'out by\he u'.S.. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Occupational Outlook Handbook , Manpower 
Needs for the Future- and others. The Minnesota Department of Labor 
. y supplies materials ^a^d, is working on an industry/occupations matrix 
which should be W immense' vatue if and whfn it is finished. The 
%f)aratus will provide historical and projected employment . of " pro-^ 
fessi^als in the 11 bafeic career «cluster,s of the state. If, for ' 
example, one wanted, to look at the employment .picture of " photographic 
*See Appendix for pcTlicy excerpts on requirements' 
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engineers in^wholesale and retail trade, buttons qould be puliched 
and the information would become availablV. 

An increased volume of labor market 'data is rea&hing' St. Clou 
, sftudents in the new thrusts. ' A "i^isit to the office of public conr 
tactj^^ade this clear. A wall-sized cabinet was opened with a 
flourish to reveal stacks of brochures for each of the 68 programs 
at the school, each with data and information oh what graduates bf^ 
the program do for a living and what they could reasonably, expfect 
to be doing in the future. A cajreer planning cen^ter offers follow- 

. . • ■ ■ ? ■ • 

up to this m the form ,of materials and counseling on job possi- 
bilities . . , 



St. Cloud officials are conc^erned that they have not done 



as 



much as they ^ould like in the area of continuing education and 
this occupies much of their thinking these days. The continuing -' 
education unit is ndw 'attached to the graduate school and offers 
mostly credit and non-credit, courses to in-service tefcj:iers .* "^he - 
planners .recognize that th,ey are not on the same wave length of 
other bellwether institutions |jid ar^ casting about for an apparatus 
to enable them to tap the adult student market more fully.' It was 
not clear at all to the visitor what shape this would take . " A good 
part of one meeting -was devoted, to brainstorming .on this problem. 
The -.only sure prediction one can make is that soihething will be 
worked out and that the number of adult students would increase. >" 

Thirty percent of St. Cloud's graduates went directly to 
graduate school last year, 20 percent became housewives or other- 
wise declined participation in, the labor force and about half 
checked with ^the placement office about jobs. About 85 percent of 
thes^, and the figures are" tentative , were pladed within six months 
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of graduation according- to officials. This is^a respectable record 
in a tight labor market and much credit 'was given by all to "the 
greatly expanded intern, program. at St. Cloud. Most of the 1000 or 
so seniors can opt for an internship, many do and many are hired/^ ' 
the places where- they intern. The same situation ' was in force at 
the< Michigan' schools the visitor \tudied and the possibility that 
a new f orm, of pl^^nt and apprenticeship is evolving "is one that ' 
ca.nnot hi dismissed lig^feiy. 

■ along with other schools in the university system, 

. has a strong collective bargaining unit. The contract is drawn up 
between the MHE^CB and the bargaining unit (NEA) and policies flow 
in a formula driven manner -firom it. Unlike the Michigan schopls in J- 
the .university system, Minnesota schools , have bargaining involvement 
• in program development and other academic matters . The bargaining ' 
unit is replacing the Senate iii effect where these' matters are con- 
cerned^ it seems^ This bears careful' study 'to note the results of ^ 
and reaction of the.,bkrgaining unit to program development by formula 
on one hand and progr-am llimination by formula on the other. Will , ' 
the bargaining unit attempt to change the' formula? ' There is already 
a . clause in the contract on dismissal because of financial exigencies. 
P^vide in some KDther way for displaced members of programs eliminated 
by formula? ^ , . , ^ 

So far this problem- has not arisen:' Few if any programs have, 
actually been eliminated and this, curiously, seems to have been- the 
case all alon^ the odyssey of this traveler/. " Programs are. "moth- . 
balled" so to speak but seldom-^ eliminated. St. Cloud has a formula,^ 
handed down by the MHECB, which requires, tie elimination from the \. 
catalogue of courses which are not bffer^d three ^ears in" succession. 
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and it has another formula' which reviews alTj^ourses with enrollment 
of. less than ten students and cancels them if evidence is not pre- 
sented to show tharfe- they are absolutely essential to the .progress 
of the st«aents involved. . ^Theoretically, the formulas themselves 
will bring about the demise of programs. Thd^s remains' to be seen. 
Meanwhile, hiring is at'^a virtual standstill, at St. Cloud, as in 
most schools of this sort, and attrition is counted on to ameliorate 
any problems involving overstuffing. The success of this policy, 
too, remains to be seen. • ' , . 

.y^ University, of Oregon 

* ■' ;• _ . ^ ■, ^ .■ ' ■ ■ • • 

The Oregon .Career Information System is a state-wide, computer- 
based guidance system operated from the University of Oregon. It 
developed from scratch in 1971 to a poinf in 1977 where 95 percent" 
of the 333 public school systems and 100 percent of the 10 0 so 
conunTanity colleges used the system and paid a fee to the consortium 
which operates the system fpr the privilege of doing so. The system 
offers a complete range of occupational information for 290 "occupa- 
tions which comprise 90 percent' of the Oregon workforce.^ Senior 
college students also ha\3e access to the system and requests for 



manpow^r'^ information- are routinely handled from planners " in the 
Oregon Commission on Higher Education and at the department and 
. college l^vel at. Oregon colleges' and universities. - , ' ' -.^ 

* The director of the center notes that the system grew out of 

a belief on the part of iijany people in Oregon and in the federal 
*• government that career choices ofe^Americans are too often based on 
information that lacks accuracy, is out of date, or is too general 
to apply to individual users, -^-he bald fact, h^ notes in a position 
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.paper on the subject, is that a comprehensive reliable source of 
occupational inf ormation is not avai-labie ' to most Americans and, 
they are left to learn about occupations from advertisers, well- 



meaning but uninformed friends and by tri-al and error. "College stu- 
dents, hp notes are not too different in this respe^ct ffom the 
ordinary man on the street. "~ 

The system is designed to replace gv^idanbe counselors as heavy 
delivery sources of occupational information. The planners note ' 
that to expect counselors to compile and deliver the volume of -occ.u- 
-pational information needed in an effective system i^ not" too,' realis- 
. tic and that this was especially so in schools where the huff and — 
puff of testing, college applicatiiis and personal counseling pre- 
cludes close attention to compiling information about a complex and" 
dynamic labor market. Further, economists and other labor sp.ecial- . 
ists^are ten times more knowledgeable about the labor marketfand a • 
computer is ten times more effective as a |elivery medium than are 
school counselors, the ^officials contend. The reasoning ii con- 
vincing even if the. figures lack documentation. 

CIS, as the system is called, consists of tapes containing 
'descriptions of jobs, employment outlook, salary and training oppor-' 
tunities for the 290 occupations in the system. Also included are 
suggestions for further reading, names and- addresses . of officials of 
clubs ^and organizations related to the j^bs and addresses and 
^telephone numbers^ of persons who work at these jobs and who have 
volunteered to talk to high scho9l and college studants about what 
they do. The.mlCerial was'wrift^n and ^is constantly updated by °a ' ■ ' 
staff of 12 labor market specialist^^ . ' These writers utilize the 
federal and state materials) from the labor departments and bu:^tress 
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these data with a wide variety of materials from .■organ;Lz^tions in 
the fields involved, guilds, interviews with leaders' in the field 
and surveys of employers . ^ .. . 4^ ^ 

A description of prospects for employment consists of ^ome 
300 wo^rds and represents a judgemental analysis of a specialist • 
which'^is baged on ^data from ^11 sources. To access material, a 
student' enters a> code number -from his handbook which corresponds^ 
to an occupation. A student entered the nursing code while a 
visitor . w^£cKed and the description on^ ithe following page emerged 
f'tom the/typewriter on the terminal during a total elapsed time of 
4 minutes.' As can be seen, -the description includes a wealth of 

information on* working conditions, aptitudes, salairy, employment 

^ " ■ ■ 

totals and employment prospects and concludes with an invitation to 
the student to type in codes f or'printputs of schools and colleges 
preparing ^^jp/e^ , clubs and organizations pxoitpti^g nursing and * 
contact persons who^wi^ talk about their jobs.. 

A visitor indicated he would like to leariTr about training 
opportunities, costs and requirements for persons inte;rested\ in 
becoming welders. ^ Also,. the^ names of welding guilds ^nd coritact 
person^s to talk^to about welding. Officials m^e an entry ^d the" 
visitor^ found himself in a cpnversation with the computer and later 
receiving' four full pages on these items.. These printouts' 'follow ^ 

the material on nursing. ^* , ' . ^ 

■ ' ^ • ■ • r ■ ' • 

. 'Students who are unsure of their occupational choices are 

. V . ; . \. ' . - 4^ . . ' , 

dnvited.to use-^ Needle Sort at the center, .,a 'comb'inatiba interest 
inventpry ;and do-it-ydurself computer. The entire 290 occupations 
stored in, the computer have been arranged on cards and pufiched afc- ' 
cording' to 20 or so attributes , of the job. -If the job possesses ' 
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the attribute in question, say outdoor work', a hoJ,rts punched in 
tjhe -top of the card, if not ,a notch is- made where, a hole would be. 
Students insert a knitting needl.e into the deck on the basis of 
attributes they ^ike about a job, lift up^'and jobs without this r 
attribute are eli'minated by card^, with notches but without holes ■ . 
falling to the desk. This process of eiimination continues until 
: a. feV cards are left whereupon siudehts enter their code numbers 
into the computer and receive printouts. 

The system has a capability of indicating at , any moment the 
top ten occupations for which informi^on was'aecessed by students ' 
during a given period. For the day the visitor was accessing, 3 
inquiries' about .h^teX and. motel managers about, registered nurses, 
^ 2 about fish. and wildlif^-, specialists and 10' -about progVammers- fop 
^ computers Had been accessed. - Ten .references ^to the- University o-f/' 
> Oregon, 8 about Mertitt ' Da^is Business School, 7 about Southern 

Oregon State, College, 4 about Oregon Statfe^University and 3 each ' • 
about Lane, Clackamas and Mt.- Hood Community Colleges .had been,', 
printed out as answers related . tp ^training , -'opportunities . The . ^ \ 
printoi^ts. are totals for .vthe University of Oregon computer wJuch 
^serves .the lower Willamette River . Valley . Additional .Computers 
serve the Portland and Cascades areas. c . ' 

The project officfials have ample evidence, collected through 
• evaluation of the' system,, regarding its ef fect^ and .impact on stu- 
dents. Data on changes in career- choices-, selection of .careers "< 
heretofore unknown and affirmation of original career choices indi- 
cate thal^^ the project is quite /useful in career guidance. Questions 
about impact on demand and 'supply i*a*higher educati6n and on manage- 
.ment functions of college? and" universities remain unanswered bd*th 
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here and perhaps in theUight or nine other states operating ' , 

&omputer-based systems^ This investigator hopes-to examine this 
impact in later research, given time and the blessings of funding " 
from the National Institute of Education. The system is surely ' 
impacting on student choices of majors and minors , -on whether to 
attend college at all and on where to attend if the final decision 
is affirmative. SCH demand in this context and the myriad formulas 
of ^,^ate coordinating boards interface here somehow in what seems 
' to be an invisible meaning of demand generated by the information 

system and supply, in a final analysis, conforming to this demand'. 
An interesting research problem to say the least. 

The Oregon officials offer program officers at colleges and ' 
- universities an opportunity to read and offer suggestions for modifi- 
cation of any material on their fields or schools which is placed in 
the computer. They regard their effort as a joint venture between 
guilds, agencies and training units to help students make wise career 
. choices rather , than an operation of twelve. persons alone. 

The staff at the center 'is also considering ways and means to 
cross Oregon- borders with their career descriptions. Som^ sort of 
exchange might be possible with the other states operating systems 
but the lack of contiguity might hamper effective integration of - ■ 
material. How .many Oregon students'* will prepare for jobs in Michi- 
g.an, for example? A truly national list of descriptions might not • 
be possible but a, -regional systeiHs^nvolvin,g the far west states 
might'^ be brought about if others "develop systems. Time , will tell . 
For now, however, Oregon students receive a very full analysis of ' 
what is goin^ on in their state and what is likely to transpire in 
, • ■ the years^liead as regards 290 different jobs. For some jobs, they 
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can assume that' conditions which obtain in Oregon will most likely' 
occur elsewhere as some national data are inQluded in the larger 
profiles of some jobs. This> data is general in nature, however/', 
and comes nowhere near the depth and lucidity .of state information; 

Whatever, 'the visitor came away convinced that Oregon youth 
and adults and the Oregon economy were more fortunate than most. 
If indeed-a procedure can be worked out to better match people with 
jobs, the Oregon Career. Information System is surely one of the 
most likely apparatus, to bring this , about. 

Washington Technical Institute^ v 

The faculty and staff were planning fot 8000 or more students 
at Washington Technical Institute when -a visitor arrived at the cam- 
pus in August of 1977 This would be a ten percent increase over . 
last year's enrollment, a 20 percent increase over' the figures for 
1975 and 100 percent more than came to the school in 1965 when it in 
fact did not- exist. Fully half of these students wau±d be part-time 
and most would not have come to the ^ew campus on Connecticut Avenue : 
in Washington, D.C. to register, having taken care of this -chor^. by 
a computer terminal at their nearest extension center". Once on ' 
campus, the students would sample the fares of 60 different programs 
and rest assured that a major in any on<| would result in a 90 percent 
chance of employment within six months after, graduation.. Washington' 
Tech utilizes more technology and manpower planning in their opera- 
tions than schools in this sample and perhaps schools, anywhere . ' 
They are very projad of this and officials were' quick to point out 
the mhnpower background of the first 'president of tke school and ' 
the labor market approach to thg-ir efforts. ' ' j 
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. DESC 8162 

8168 REGISTERED NURSES 

nEGlSTEPED MtmSES .ASSIST PATIENTS VITH THEIR CAHZ^ i FUNC- 
•TION AS A M31EET? OF THE HEALTH CABE TE^M TO ASSIST U) THE 
PROMOTION OF HEALTH. a'TI ES . VARY DEPENDI NG UPON VHETIIEP. THEY 

.WORK IN ^ HOSPITAL* DOCTOR'S OFFI CEy .PUELI C HEALTH CLINIC* 
INDUSTRIAL P(,ANT* AS A SCHOOL NURSE* OR VARIOUS OTHER ROLES. 

.'GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES INCLUDE THE NURSING- CARE OF FA- • 
TIENTS* TEA CJ^ING -HEALTH CARE* I NSTRUCTI ON OF NURSING SKILLS* 
ADMINISTRATION OF DRUGS* PERFORMANCE OF TREATMEI-ITS* AND 

■ FUNCTIONING ti^lTH PHYSICIANS AND OTHER PARA-.MEDI CALS IN .THE 
HEALTH CARE TEAM TO ASSIST PATIEOT.S' RETURN^TO HEALTH. FF.E-^ 
SaSTLY* AN I?< PAN DEC .ROLE FOR NURSES "iS BEING PRACTICED UHlDi 
ENABL,ES PHYSJCIANS TO DELEGATE MORE COMPLE>C MEDICAL PROCE- 
DURES TO. THIfl. SPECIALTIES: GENERAL DUTY NURSES (.COTS 075. 
378-014)* NUlJ^SE ANESTHETISTS C075 '.378-018)* PRIVATE DUTY NURSES 
C 07 5. 378- 025? .\ ^ / - ' 

- — APTITUDE55 V ABILITY TO, COMMUNICATE E CTTK /vERB ALLY AND IN 
WRITING* COQf^DlNATI ON <& MANUAL DEXTERITY* <ABIL I TY TO VQRK 
WITH PEOPLE AND AN INTEREST IN SCIENCE. " •■ • 

— -WORK SETTING: INDOORS ¥ITH EVENING* .JWEEKEND OH 'NIGHT' ' 
■ SHIFT DUTY. I^MPLOYERS: liOSPITALS* -NURSING HOMES* PHYSICIA^JS* 
PUBLIC HEAL*r?^ FACILITIES* INDUSTRIAL PLANTS* SCHOOLS • OF 
■ NURSING AND-l^'Ua.lC SCHOOLS. 

. LICENSINQ? R.N.'S MUST COMPLETE APPROVED PROGRAM IN NURS- 
ING & PASS L^CEn'sII^G EXAfI C SEE PREP 8162). TRAINING: 2-* ,3- 
& 4-YEA.R .PFQCpRAMS AT APPROVED SCHOOLS ARB^VAILABL E. 

CURRENT 5:!^PL0YI'IENT: OVER 10^,000 ByiFLOYED IN OREGON & OVEP. \ 

50% ARE IN S, ABOUND THE PORTLAND AREA. ■ IN COMMUN^I TI ES- VI Tli- 
., OUT L&CAL HC^FITaLS EMPLOYMENT IS USUALLY SMALL. ■ 

VAGES: At/ERAGE ENTRY RATE FOR R .N. 'S IS AROUND S950/MONTH.- 

AVERAGE MAXJl^UI'5 IS AROUND 's 1 000/M ONTH . " ' • ■ ' 

/ OUTLOOK: ■ SHORTAGE OF APPLICANTS . THE OUTLOOK^ DEPENDS ON 

GROWTH IN TH^ POWLATI ON* ''aN^ EXTENSION OF PREPAYMENT PROGRJ^^^S 
FOR HOSPITALIZATION AND MEDICAL CARE AIJD THE REPLACEMENT OF 
T"OSE N0¥ WQj^IMG. STUDIES INDICATE SQME IMPROVEMENT WITH 
MORE .SCHOOLS/ SHOHTEF? TRAINING- PROGRAMS* MOPE. MEN ENTERING THE 
FIELD AND F Si; EH VOMEN WITHDRAWING FROM THE OCCUPATION FOR. 
LONG PERIODS, THERE ARE SHORTAGES IN MOST COMMUNITIES ALTHOUGH 

•TOE PROSLEM LE5S-SERI0US IN CITIES LIKE PORTLAND AND EUGQ3E 
WHERE WAGES HI GH AND MANY APPLI CANTS ARE AVAILABLE.. PRO- ' 

POSED LEGISLATION THAT PERMITS DOCTORS' TO DELEGATE' MOPE RESPONSI 
BLE DUTIES TO NURSES SHOULD RESULT IN' NEW. HI GHEE PAY JOBS FOR 
NU55ES IN ARe:aS LIKE THE SOUTH COAST mn>E SHORTAGE OF MEEI CAL 
SERVICES I-S'SEHIOUS., OFPOltTUNITI ES APPEAR TO BE BEST FOR THOSE 
WITH.: S,UFERVrs ORV- EXPERIENCE OR .TRAINING IN SPECIALTY APEA'S SUCH 
AS CORONARY- CARE* PEDIATRICS OR OBSTETRICS.* \ 

" ' -. ■ ■'■'..'''■ 
FOR VA5fS- TO f REPABE* tY^pE INt PRBP -'8162 
FbR BOOKS* T^PE IN: BrBV8162 



^ ^^^^-^ ^^'^^^ "O'-"^ t^^flflE^ THEN PUNCH THE 'RETURN' KEY. 

HELLD BILL? . . 

YOU ARE LOGGED- IN TD THE CRREER INFDPNfl-^mN ^-vrrpM - 
•HDI;I DD YDU l;IRNT TD STfiRT'^ " • -uri tn. 

IF YDU FILLETI OUT THE QUESTIDNNRIRE . IN YDUP HRNritinnK, 

TYPE 'IN? QUEST 
IF THERE -RRE DCCUPRTIDNSr EDUCRTlbNRI ''^PRDGRRM^:^ . 
□R SCHDQLS VDU LURNT INFDPMRTIDN RSOJITr 

(.- ■ TYPE IN! U\fn ■' ^ 

?INFO ■ C 

THREE KINDS DF INFDRMRTIDN .RRE STORED IN THE rDMPH-^ER- 
. DeCUORTIDNS? ' LDCRLf STRTEr RND NRTIDNRll Lrf^'DP VlRPKE-^ 

INFaRMR-riDN THRT IS CDNTINUDUSLY UPDRTED. ~ 

TYPE IN 'DEJSC RND R 4-DIGtT DCCI IPRT^QN PDDE 
<EXR^1PLE^ DESC 1.6SA:- . YDU 'NRY RLSD FINrrnrni- 
PRTIDNRL BIBLIDGPRPHIES •.-.BIB-^ r VISI^-^ PDR LRNE 
■COUNTY -RND NEUBERb IN THE RDPTLRND- RPEp t r- t , 
□CCUPRTIDNRL CLUBS vCLUBS^ r ,HP^D"^l:IRYS TD PREPRPf' 
■FDR DCCUPRTIDNS ^PPEP"^ ' . ^ 



- PRObPRNS DF STUDY RND TRRININi^? TYPIHRL ' 

COURSEUDPK flN]» LIST DP SCHOOLS . 

TYPE IN 'PRDG' RND R, S-DIGtt pf^spm TDDE ' • 
EXRNPLE? PRDG 131 



- -'-/SCHODLS? SERVICES Rr^D ■ COSTS DF SrHDD' S. 
TYPE IN 'SCH' 



YOU -CRN FIND CODE LISTS IN YDUR HRNDBDDK. - 

■■'^^^'^ --^^ ^ DESCRIPTinrrDF THE PRDGRFlM? <TVRE IN? VES 

SEVEPRL SCHDDLS OFFER -IJELDING PPDhRRM:-: vRR'^' t,.^,- t^-^ LENH"^hf 
FROM R ir,-l;.lEEK PPDGPRN RT R PRIVRTE VDCRTIDNRL :^:rHngL "^n RN ' 
□PTIDN WITHIN R 4-YERR,. BRCHELnR 'S DEGREE PRDGPRn' - MD.vT RRQi^rRN-^ 
TRPrE 2 YERRS RT R CDMNUNITY COLLEGE'. i.JELDING ppDHpfifi;-- TMrpMh 
TO PROVIDE BRSIG WELDING SKILLS JSUCH ft:- h.pc mflb^Ni^^ ri |x« ' 
TINGr MINOR P I'PEF I TT INGr BLUEPRINT RERDING? .ETC. FDR ENTRY 
LEVEL EMPLD':'NENT ^SEE DESC 54;5;E: WELDERS;- . MOST INTEND TD 
PREPRRE PEDPLE TO PASS p CERTIFIED UELDEP EXRM. 

COURSEUORK- VRP'lESn 'BUT MOST INCLUDES? ' ' .. . ' 

RF^ WELDING SHOP RRITHNEIIC 

GRS PPnCESSES BLUEPRINT READING > 

• ESTIMATING * DRRFTING FUNDRMENTRLS 

INSTRUCTION CONSISTS OF LECTURES AND TECHNICAL ' READING IN 
THE CLASSROOM--: ALONG WITH PLENTY OF- SHOP EXPERIENCE. ^ , 
EMPHASIS IS ON LEAPNING-BY-D0IN6. ipONSULT -SCHOOL CATALOGS 
FDR MORE COMPLETE '>IirESl!:F: IP" I ONSi OF CURRICULUM. 

RELATE^ PROGRAMS? £?? DRAFTING? £98 CONSTRUCT I'ON 
INDUSTRY programs; 23?" INDUSTRIAL ,MECHhN*ICS -rSEE CLATSOP Z-. 
SU DRE, CDMmI- COLLEGES'' INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS PRDGPRMS FOR OPTION 
IN UELDING;-'* 631 APPRENTICESrilP PROGRAMS. 

^J" YDU WANT R LIST DF SCHOOLS"^ <TYPE IN ''YES' OR 'NO-:'.' . , 

IfES . - . ^ ' 



T EASTERN OPEGDN RREfl SCHOOLS 



'UELDIHG TECHNOLOGY': 1-YEAR CERTIFICATE :>■ i^^RP A-^5S,-A-e" 
DEGREE PROGRRIS. ' .. "^nr n.....ui-.-M . t 

RESIDENT JUT T ION PE-R . ACADEMIC YEAR? ■^■-•.96. 

22411 BLUE MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY CDLLE|-E - PENTiLE-^DN- 
'WELDING'.- . 1-YEAR CERTIFICATE PROGRAM. CO:^TS: ils Z -ODL- 
RESIDENT TUITION REp/ ACADEMIC> YEAR? :I:::-:6 -i . ■ .uul.... 

~ ~ r 22413 CENTRAL /0REI5ON COMMUNIT.Y GOI LEhE - -CiEND- ■ 

'AUTOMOTIVE .TECHNOLOGY " ^ 2-YEAR ASSOCIATE DEGREE RPO.^PAM l:lTXf 
WELDING AS A SPECIALTY OPTION. COSTS? S^S LAB FEE' ' 
RESIDENT TUITION PER ACADEMIC' YEAR? :f;345. 

TEXT. OMITTED AT USER REQUEST - • 

B -■ 22704 CLAf?K COLLEGE - •■.;^NCOUVEP': 1:1 A.? 

'UELDING TECHNOLOGY^-? 1-YR. CERTIFICATE 2-YR. A;^.:^.Or: trte 

DEGREE PROGRAMS AVAILABLE.. TOOLS" COST APPROK. :E24n^ 
RESIDENT TUITION PER ACADEMIC YEAR? :E249/ 
' OUT-OF-ST"AT'E TUITION PER ACADEMIC YEAR? :E631. 

- 22712 PORTLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE -CrOPTLAND? 

'UELDING TECHNOLOGY'- 1-YEAR CERTIFICATE 2-YEAR ASSOCIATE 

DEbPEE P'POGRAMS. SPECIAL COSTS? TOOLS t. EQUIPMENT MEEDETi? 

COSTS VARY. 

IN-DISTRICT RESIDENT TUITION PER ACADEMIC YEAR? :i;344.2F;, 
OUT-OF-DISTRICT TUITION PER ACADEMIC YEAR? •S64S. 
OUT-OF-STATE TU I TXQH? :536.--CREDIT' HOUR. 

- -.- — .,-^"^7.Q9 MT. HODT-i COMMUNITY COLLEGE - inRE;':HAM?- ' • 
•■'UEtQTHGr?-v:^.5yEAR"£ PROGRAM^ xpEC I AL r:D:-:T3? :£3n - 

UELDING 'FEE^ STUDENTS J. Mu'sf PROVIDE i^ELDING LEATHER' - 
GLOVES ;l: 'SAFETY' GLASSES. sr 

IN-DISTRICT RESIDENT TUITION PER ACADEMIC YEl^R? 534S. 
OUT-OF-DISTRICT TUITION PER ACADEMIC YEAR? 
OUT-OF-STATE-TUI'tION PER ACADEMIC yIaR? SI? 330.' 

' _- 49767 TECHNICAL TRAINING SERVICE - PORTLAND? 

'»;^|LDINb - ? RESIDENCE PROGRAM. . TUITtON? 'E 1 ■: 31=; n . TOOL" ? S^ OA 

PART-TIME-2Ci,i;iEEKS. FULL-TIME--^ 1 0 WEEKS.. ' ' 
■'UELDING'*i:ORRESP.ONDENCE PROGRAM' ? TUITION? :E675j TOOLS? ' 

fB106w^6':i-75 HOURS "OF HOM^ STUDY WITH AN OPTION FOR 150 HOUR; 
OF RESIDENT TRAINING IN A SHOP. 

- - 22703 CLACKAMAS' COMMUNITY COLLEGE - OREGON CITY? 
'UELDING'? 1-YEAR <'4-TERM'.-' CERTIFICATE PROGRAM. nf^TPU^TION t. 

INDIVIDUALIZED. ' ' ' 

'UELDING TECHNOLOGY'' ?, 2-YEAR ASSOCIATE DEGREE. 

SPECIAL COSTS? :£25.-TERM LAB FEESr :E75 CLOTHING. 
IN-DISTRICT PESIDENT TUITION PER TERM? 3110. 
OUT-OF-DIS'tPICT TUITION PER TERM? 3185. 
OUT-OF-STATE TUITION PER TERM? 
^ ■ . ■ "■'•^ ' ■ . . 

;3 MID-UILLAMETTE VALLEY EUGENE AREA SCHOOLS ^- ■ 

TEXT OMITTED.- AT USER REQUEST ' ' ' 



.... J , 

. ^ -. 3 SOVJTHEPN nREGDN AREA .SCHnDLS ■ 

" 32103 UMPi.UIRi:Dr-iriijN I TV 'college - pn cEPllPi^. * " 

'UELDING-. -,YERP CEPTiFICftlE. PPOGPRH. EQUIPNEN- FEEC. 

RESIDENT TUITlbN PER I^CflriEMin VERP; ■5--i^5 

^JEPVICE UF l.:IEUDIN.3 EQUIPriENT fiS MFLL flc Rrxn^L • FlVi ^'n.-^ ■ 
• I^^:^:^^'-^- ^^-•^^'^ BRCHELOR-S PROGRRM EMPHR^^'^^-^r nn^^^R, 

PRDCESSES TECHNDLDGV. INCLUDING m^T. ' ;>.. t:;, f^Sir^^""^ 
RESIDENT TLIITIDN FEE-S PER RCRDEMin YEfiR- ^^f - 
~ ~ 2120c' ROGUE CDNMUNITV "CDLLEIhE - iHPRN-r..7- ^o-^ r- . 

j RESIDENT TIIITIDN , PER ' RCRDEr-IIC VERP; :536i:i. 



J 



OUT-DF-STRTE .SCHDDLS 



BY 



^'^^Ibif^^ INSTITUTION OR FRDN THE Rf n::L I.-HEP, 'EE^ 

-NRRPING YOUR EDUCRT^ON. 1977 -FOR. ORE. "rho -URSH/inHODL^^ 
NEMRDF- npl'^'-s ^'^^^ PUBLISHING CONRRNY. 4401 N. CORST HUV" 
•" ' ORDERS "■•^'"•^^ Sb.yS.-SINGLE CORY. DISCOUNTS FOR LRRGER- 

YOU CRN GET INFOPNRTIDN RBOUT THESE OR OTHER - -^rHDOL^ 

TYPINb IN '"SCH-- RND UP TO THREE .5-DIGIT Sf.HOOL rODE"- 

■. SERRRRTED '5Y CONMRS. EX'RMRLEt SCH 44222. 22^ iV=.rpi ='i = 
\I;JHRT hEXT^ - l. ...... ^ . ^ . .. 

IF ^dU NEED HELP-: 
?VISIT54:52 

UHICH 'RRER RRE YOU IN; 

PORTLRND METROROLITRN RRER"'" ■ -'TYRE IN; 
MID-';.IILLRMFTTE RPER"' ^TYRE IN; UULL;^ 
. LRNE COUNTY'^ 'iTYPE IN; LRNE.--. " 
SOUTHERN OREGON" •:TYPE IN; SO:^ 
COO'S-CURRY COUNT I ES""- vTYRE IN; COOS:- 
EASTERN OREGON"- "iTYPE IN; . ERST:^ 
OTHER RRER"- -rTYPE IN? OTHER' 
?LRNE / 
5432 UIELDEPS . 



TYPE IN ''HELP'".. 



OR' 



PERSON TO CONTRC 
URYNE GRpDNEP 
UELDER 

PHONE; ,341-^1327 

PERSON TO COHTRC 
GpRDOr^ PHILLIPPY 
PLRNT FOREMRN 
PHONE; 633.-600 0 



FIRM NRME! 

GARDNER RRDIRTOR UELDING 
203 0 U. 7TH RLRCE '''' 



iHOP 



EUGEUE 

r ■ 



FIRM NRME; 
I PECO INDUSTRI-ES : 
130 0 BETHEL DRIVE 
EUGENE - • 



NC 
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SPECIRL INSTRUCTrnNS?/-ClRLL ABOVE ND. FOR flPPDIMTMEM- 

RERSDM TO CONTflCT? piPM MflME? ' 

JENS BDYUri^ • ' MVR1D :i: SDNS 

TRIJCp; SHOP'fDPEMRN • -Sii^on FRRNKLIN t^L'-'D 

PHONE T 747-4565 'EUGENE 
SPECIAL INSTRUCT I DNS ?• -^^LERSE 'PHONE FOR APPOINTMENT 

PERSON TO contact; FIRM NAME? • 

VERN GILLETT - ' ; . * • , . 

WELDER FARM "machine ^ lokiVKALM^A ••^■f* 

REPAIPEf^ - RETIRED 
PHONE •• 998-6:335 JriNCTT^f^^ prxv 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS; RHONE FOR APPOINTMENT 



VOU MAY CONTACT ANY PERSON ON THE VISir LI:^T. ALL HA'-'E 
VOLUNTEEP£B^O^DISCUSS THEIR OCCUPATIONS AN^i mry "RE ABLE 
TO SHOW ->?0l/ UH^RE THEY WORK, <THIS IS NOT A REFERRAL "^0 A 

JOB intepvi^m:-- . 



IF YOU UANT SOMt GOOD QUESTIONS TO ASP^r TrPE'r VISIT 1000 



/, WiSITl 000 ^ ' . 

' ' QUESTIONS FtiR AN OCCUPATIONAL' VISIT 

1- WHAT IS YOUR JOB LIKE? 

A TYPICAL DAY-: WHAT DO YOU DO? 
• WHAT KINDS OF PROBLEMS DO YOU DEAL WIYH'^ ' 
WHAT KINDS OF^DECISIONS. DO YOU MAKE? 

2. WHAT APE THE MOST IMPORTANT PERSONAL SAT I SF ACTIONS AND 
DISSATISFACTIONS CONNECTED WITH YOUR OCCUPATION? 

3- WHAT SOCIAL DBLIGATIONS GD^ALONG WITH J=l . lOi? IN YOUR 
OCCUPATION-^ , ' . ,^ 

ORE <JHERE ORGANIZATIONS YOU' ARE E>=fi=EcfED TO JOIN"^ - 
ARE THERE OTHER THINGS YOU .ARE EXPECTED TO DO OUTSIDE 
.. OF WORK HOURS? •' ' / 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ u ^ , ■ ,■■ ; 

4. WHAT THINGS DID YOU DO BEFORE YOU ENTERED THIS 
. OCCUR AT ION'- 

WHICH HAV^ BE5N MOST HELPFUL? 

WHAT OTHER -JOBS CAN YOU GET WITH THE SAME BACKGROUND? 

5. 'WHAT <^ORTS OF -CHANGE'S. ARE OCCURRING IN YOUR OCCUPATION? 

. \ 6s HOW 'does A PERSON PROGRESS IN YOUR FIELD? . V 

■ . ,1^ AT IS THE 'BEST WAY •TO • ENTER TMJ^ □CCUPflTIDN? ■ . 
WHAT ARE THE ADVAf<CEMENT OPPOj^TUHITIES'^- ■ 
WHAT ARE THE MAJOR QUAL IFICA'tlONS FOR SUCCESS IN ^ < _ 
THIS PARTICULAR OCCUPATION'' 

ErIc G2 ^ 



, .Tech was authorized by an act of Congress and began as a two- 
year college. it soon received authorization for fouir-year and 
graduate programs and now operates both while still operating two- 
^ar offerings. - Recently, Tech was conunanded by cb^^gi^ess to become 
_ a\and grant college and to deve^p as a model land gra\for urban 
grant school for metropolitan areas of our nation. Recently, too, 
and thi^ is surely . so4e kind pf record for progression .of events in 
a school's history, the^institution was folded* into the structure 
of a new' University of the District of Columbia. '\ 

The program^ at Tech are organized by afepartments and clusters 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, for Example, is a department with 
two cluster%,: ' Agriculture, and Envirohmlfital Sciences ' and 16 degre^ 
progirams. * Students Can study for bachelor degrees in agricultural 
economics, engineering and e^ntomology. Also, Associate in Arts, de- 
grees are offered in fish, . game and wildlif e , . f ood technology, 
•forestry, plant and soil sciences, air pollution, water pollution, 
marine sciences and meteorology' When asked if some of this effort 
was misdirected for a - ci-ty college , of ficials produced charts and ' 
graphs from their studies .which showed agriculture of the type " 
offered was indeed a growth industry both in the city and the metro- 
^politan area.' The city jias more trees" per capita than anywhere, it ' 
seems, ahd is ringed by government agricultural experiment stations, 
parks, 'national monuments and other hallowed grounds . 

The piresident and his council led the original planning at 
Tech. It began with^ .two massive studies of manpower demands of the 
area and projections of ^this* demand into the future. - Grdiands were 
laid';for ^nual .updates o.f thes^ data and a basic and important 
decision was made to iQitiate programs only in fields for which'. ' 



demand was growing faster than population. The criteria of in- 
crease over and above population was -set ^t two percent. The data 
from their studies showed that allied -^ealth^ prof essions comprised 
35 percent of ^he professional occjipations of the area and it was 
decided to budget 35 percent of the resources of the school to this 
area. Aerospace came -in for a ten percent allocatio% and so on. 
This decision above all is responsible for th^ excellent placement 
v^ate of Tech students, offiqials opine. 

All sixty Tech progr^s are nnd^x constant review with place- 
ment loops and feedback as the ke^ element in the^ process . > The 
placement pffice supplies data to the president and his council 
eAch -year on the placement rates^of each program. Programs falling 
below an 87 percent placement rate are placed on probation and efr 
forts are made *to correct any weaknesses apparent in training or 
placement efforts.. If -placement rates continue to fall below 87 
percent for two additional years , the program is dropped. Tech has 
tried to -recruit a faculty with rather broad skills and it is ex- 
pected that most be used elsewhere in the program cluster. This 
remains to be seen^. Presently, two programs are scheduled f'or " 
elimination under these prbcedures^^^^^-r^ ^ , * 

' Tech utilizes'"^^^ labor data than most or all. institutions 
in this study. As noted earlier, the first president of the insti- 
tution was a commissioner of manpiower in a major city (Atlanta) and 
brought a sophistication and>^slant to things quite different from 
the norm. At this writing, he is anticipating a move to another 
institution, having been selecte^as a choice for president by the 
search committee of this school. ^ 
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Tech planners report carfeful ^tudy of their own sur.vey data ^ 
as sources of plarin^g guidance along with Tomorrow's Man power Needs 
and Occupational I nformation Outlook Handbook , both by the US 

' ' ' . ■-■4- 

. Department of Labo2^. Also, labor market projections- from the City 
Planning Commission., the Board of Trade and>'the Vax^nd Finance 

Tomorrow's Manpower Needs contains area pro j ections 
national trends and an occupational matrix related to manpower pro- 
jections arii^anged in three volumes. ' ■ ' 

Tech's survey data consists of the initial projective data 
developed for the planning of the institution and an ongoing survey 
- of employer needs which is quite tedious but also quite useful, 
Personnel offices- at every firm in the area_ along with government 
agencies'. are surveyed In three ye^r cycles either by mail or by . 
telephone to ascertain" types of personnel needed, outlook for hiring, 
beginning salaries, salary' schedules , educational requirements, 
annual turnover of employees and strength of total-personnel , of the 
firm. • 'A report ^s. developed for the president and his councj,l on 
employment outlook for each of the programs clusters based oij^^tEis " ' 
information., The rhetoric is reminiscent of reports of commodities ' 
exchanges the visitor listened -to, aj a farm lad in Ohio in days-, ' 
gone by: aetospace is up and h(^lding steady, marine sciences ig: . ■ 

off by two pointfe^and so on. ' • 

■ " " ■ . '' ' ■ ' ■ '.■ . . '' . ' 

^ The firms and agency 'surveys are valuable in another aspe'cl^.'l r 

of the Tech operations : placemeht seminars . Each year/Tech sp'on-'//' 

sors 30 two-hour aong placement- seminars for its seniois. Placement^ 

personnel, personnel officers from firms and agenci^, teachers, fromL- 

i 

the program clusters involved and interested students comprise the 
seminar groups. After coffee and danish, .each firm or agency ' ' ^ 
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' r-e^Jrfesentative \alks a bit about. his or her operatipn, passes out 
literatuire arid answer^'questions . The/assembly then breaks 'ioto 
small^. groups with students circulating -inf orally and making". ap- ' 
pointments Sor interviews at the home offices of the 'personnel 
offices. , , ^ - • 

Tech seniors are asselnbled early in the fall each year and 
put through a series of seminars on^ita writing and interview' 
•techniques. Models of excellent vitas are provided, videotapes of 
good interviews are \atilized along with a monopoly game idf inter- 
views. Students who ha^e neglected to bone up on the j/roducts'the 
company makes before the interview lose all^ their money and must 
return to Start, for example. • . 

^ Tech officials seem quite pleaded with the amount of labor, 
market data available but feel much of it is too general and that- 
updates of the data f or 'SMSAs , would be extremely valuable.' They 
feel that much of what they^ do could be utilized quite easily else- 
where and the vijiitor was inclined to agree with this opinion.. The 
area area surve^^e and projecti'ons can be valuable anywhere as can 
the employer rollijig surveys. One of the more valuable aspects of 
their work is .the treatment accorded government employment. "Fully 
20 percent o£ the total "labor force in America is compi^ised o,f 
local, ■Estate and federal government workers but employment descrip- 
tion^ are often amorphous for this area. Tech surveys break these 
data out to show the demand according to occupational 'clusters . 

The Fairfax payroll, for example,, might include .a certain number 

' , ■ ■ ' * 

of electrical, civil an4 mechanical engineers, economists who plan 

and biologists who inspect things .' If described in^ these terms 

(engiijeers, economists, biologists) training demands become much ." 



• ■ ' I . • • 

• more, explicit than when, described as planners and inspectors . 

Tech: has arlso followed up their giraduadies and fed their 
'follow-up. data back ,to both 'the president and his council and to 
progranf of f icers and - faculty . Data on employer satisfaction with 
their employees and employee. satisfaction with their educational" ■ 
■experiences are routinely^ collected and pumped into decigaon cen- 
ter^/ The visitat was taken to the boar^ room of the president's 
council and the huge, permanent wall charts and tables found there 
portrayed the entire operation of the programs at the present^ mo- 
ment in time ih their entirety. One 'iiad the feeling of visitirJ^— 
a command post in the/ Pentagon . Each Lluster and accompanying pro- 
gram, was. listed as was its faculty and student strength, costs 'and 

■ . ^ ■ , ... ^ 

output.- The latter was described in terms of graduates and place- 

^ merit. • ^. ■ - 

■ ■ . . ^. . ' 

Tech -occupies a hew campus- in the northwest section of the 

city and has satellite campuses at the Washington National Airport, 
where a huge, hangar and severkl supporting buildings are utirlizedj^ 
for aerospace technology instruction, and Beltsville, Maryland wh4re 
much of the agricultural instruction takes place. Like many school 
in this study, internship opportunities are numerous and students - 
take, full advantage of them. A federally func^ed coo^rative educa- 
tion program fuels this effort. . . ^ 

Remarkable in the Tech operation is the rof^" ajid . scope of the 
placement operations. Placement is operated by a Placement Bureau 
Service and it urges students to register with them "as a freshman, ' 
begin a placement file anS to-^eep in touch. The bureau advertise 
heavily for students to come in and talk to their counselors about 
their; career choices, get lined up for : summer jobs , talk about 



transfers to other colleges and entry into graduate school. ' Place-' 

ment runs the placement seminars described earlier, operates a 

' i' . ■ ' * ■ " 

career library, an ongoing seminar^ qgt vita preparatibn ai)A^ inter-" 

-^ew training and offers ci^^il service job information. - 

The" extensive survey sVand da^ .updates described ;earlier'^afe 

* * ' «' 
5)roducts .of the placement bureau as^^is the reports ^to the^ president 

and l^is council, and the follow-up surveys of the- graduates . Touf.. 
profi^sionals carry this workload, along with a-' large number of stu- 
dent interns from the cooperative education program and work study " 
students frpm a variety of disciplines. The bureau. occupies a 
suite- of offices, diagonally across an open space" floor, of \grofes- * 
sionals from, the president '^s office and the director is a member 
of the president's council. 

The American Association of University Professors is the bar- 
gainingj unit ^or the 240 faculty members at Washingtdn. Tech. To 
date the officials have hsd no difficulty in* operating their poli- 

cies regarding phasijjig'^ of programs. Most faculty have been carefully 

• - . • ' • ^ ■ ' ' ' I ^ ■ . " Ik 

apprised of the situation 'and the policies 'regarding pgro^ram piiase- ; 

in and ^p"hase-out. As noted earXier^ they^ are -poly te.ajhnique in both* 

capabilities and outlooks, the sphool operates on a cluster concept 

for pragramming and a faculty ^^ember can look 'forward to l^^teral 

movement within his prograrti cluster if""his or' her primary teaching 

program is phased *out. ^ \, . . ^. " /<" * 
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■Willamette University 



To reach the office of the dean of the College of Arts and " 
Sciences at^^lamette University, the visitor climbs a' Sprawling 
carpeted, winding staircase in the new administrative ' services , •' 
building,, passes a student lounge and enters a library- of labor 
market materials and equipment to facilitate its sj^udy. tn the 
back of this arrangement are the modern and commodious offices of 
the dean. Next door .is the .assistant de;an who presides over' the ' - 
career library. and the placement activities of the school. Such 
is the new look .at Willaiti^tte, an- old line liberal arts university ' 
f^hich tradition count/; amc^ng. the very best of the small universities 
in the country. . , , . 

Willamette is. located in Salem, Oregon and occupies a beauti- 
ful campus, across the street from, the State Capitol. its o#ening 
fail enrollment for 1977 was 1750 students who were selected from 
an applicant pool of three times this figure. It is a tidy school 
consisting of a college of liberal arts, a law school 'and a school 
of administration which triins for both business and 'public affairs 
.administration.. Many of Oregon's leaders ^ome from Willamette. 

In addition to establishment of the career Ivibrary and expand- 
ing the placement counseling and interviewing, Willamette has rein- 
stituted the minor, and added new programs with what their studies 
indicate is labor market currency: Env^-^bnmental Science, Public 
Policy, Engineering, Music Therapy and' International Vudies . The 
dean of the College of Aifts and Sciences was hard at-tork on a new 
, program in Communications and Public Contacts when visited in the 
' fall cTf 1977. Music Therapy is attracting national attention to 
the school • • ■ 

ERIC '■ , 



All of this came about as a result of an invitation to -join 
the Oregon Interinstitutional Consortium fo^ Career Education, a ■ 
.group of colleges and universities which cam^ together to carry^ out 
the mandates of the Oregon legislature to afford rtiore and better 
career education and information to Oregej^' pjiblic s<:hool students. ' 
Leadership on the campus for this involvement came primarily from 

small education department in the early years." The" College •.• 
Placement Council's 1974 book: Four Year Liberal Arts -Graduates , 
aVrising cliorus of concerns about ^obs and a tight labor market 
froisBjf^-tuciiT^s -and.aaews articles ab6ut the pendi-ng drop in, the base 
o± traditional applicants to fcollege all seem to have combined to . • 
cai^se. Willamette planners to expand their efforts at melding 
career^, a^d liberal arts, education on a unjiversity-wide basis. 
The placement co^cil noted that three-fourths of the/ em|i,loi^s in 
their 1974- survey indicated that J^beral arts graduates cc^rised ' 
less than 10 percent 'of their new 'hires, down from a high of^ 69^ 
percent in 1965. The firms noted that they Would consider morfe 
liberal arts graduates if they had minor course sequences in busi-^ 
ness and/or internships or summer work in "business. This alarming 
decrease in work opportunities for their graduates plus the ' hii^its 
from employers of ways and means to ameliorate the. situation pro- 
pelled Willamettfe and many other schools like it into an unprece- 
dented effort to tie libera^l learning more closely to work. • ■ L - 

V?illamette has wrestS^e^v most successfully with vthe problem of^ 
losing the essence of-^Siberal arts education when and if career 
preparation is added to the experiences ■ of students in liberal arts 
colleges*. They have developed a rationale which revolves around the 
two element^^s partners in an educative process which does riot 



involve the. -changing of a single course to ^riy appreciable degree. 
Done, well, they feel, liberal arts„experiences develop Sn effective 
ly functioning hum^n being with perspectives and values pleading to 
a fulfilling life\ Career education, some of which is, included in > 
liberal arts courses such as economics or the new communications . 
sequence ,, off ers experience^/ designed to enable' students to become 
aware of the . many dimension^ of the wopld of w6'rk ,\ assess ■ his per- 
sonal attitudes, go£IF^d abilities and develop entry level skills 
for initial emplblrment. Once on the job, the planners th^eorize, '\ 
the, liberal arts graduate will ris-e' by virtue of the breadth and 
depth afforded in^his education , and become" the managers and strate- 
gists of the firms and agencies while tho,^, with narrow specialties 
of the professional schools are destined to become the technicians. 
This IS an interesting theory and the visitdr was hea^Ting it for 
the second Cime in his travels. Time and oi^ly time will tell "how 
true it is. ^ _ ^ . " , V . ' , ' . 

■ Willamette's, new interdisciplinary double m^j^r or minor in 
communication skills illustrates their approach to liberal educa- 
tion with Wket currency as well as any. ^The programxcSnsists of 
30 'credits and is desig^d to complement an English VjJistor^^or . 
Students-are equipped to, work in radio and T.V., on newspapers and 
magazines and most importantly ,■ it seems, in public relations and > 
puhrlic contacts for business, industry and agencies ant astitutions 
Students t^e a year long course , in mass media and society anc^ ad- 
v^ed courses in speech and writing ^ Also, courses in visual and ( ' 
graphic communication, psychology and business law. All complete 
an internship and an accompanying seminar. ' ' ' . 
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_ • This program -along with others' was developed f rom suriys 
'of the area and ..of the student body on tft^e desiral^ility of 'hew pro- 
grams. The sta-te supplies an abundant amount of careet information 
, and market demand data, it seems, and this helps in decision making 
. about programs. program development and planning is quite tradi- 
tional at Willainatte. None of the new planning^ystems was i>^l 
evidence ar^d fev of the officia'ls were, exactl^ clear on what they 
were. ' The president and his council carries- most of the planning 
ad at Willamette with ideas coming in. from all quarters along 
il^h advice, soj^cit^d and otherwise. The system seems to work. 
Applications hav^V^eld ^strong even in the face of tuition rises 
which now top $3(P00^ref-^a):. The school offers 28 undergraduate 
degree programs, employs upwards of 100 faculty members and has not 
had to cut back anywhere. its endowment is $23 million, a tidy sum 
for a small university and its fund i-aising cap^ity, an index many 
theorists regard as the most important for private schools, is 
respectable and perhaps enviable'. 

Some 45^^ther wealthy and influential persons /comprise the 
ttustee board arid seeqi to be able to provide what i| heeded. The ' 
school is now completing a five year plan and unofficial reports f 
indicate a call for a fund raising drive to increase 'the endowment 
to $30 million 



"t. ■ Collective J^argaining has not come to Willamette and most 

faculty a vxsxtor talked to seemed quite content with the n6w 

. thrusts. As in many good liberal arts colleges, the faculty seems 
to genuinely Ixkg the students, -.the area and the college itself and 
will perhaps teadn for less money because 'of this satisfaction in 
what they do and witii", v^?hom and in .what place they practice their 

• profession. ' - . , 



FRir 



Willamette students have an extraordinary opportunity, to 
develop career insights^ through- the par eer center the schobl oper- ^ 
ates. T^hey can take field trips to firSf^and-. agencies , go to career 
day conferences, attend seiSinars on applying to graduate school , 
resume, writing, mock interviews, post college insurance "and legal ,-^ . 
aid. They can browse in the" commodious career library described' 
earlier which includes 3550 pieces of material or more: occupational 
briefs, corporation/^^^res, material on graduate school and mater- 
ial on public agencies and institutions. They can be tested and 
inventoried f (personal attributes, attend a residence hall lecture 
series on specie careers and take a post-college planning course 
for-a k course credit,- a Willamette degree consists of p2 courses. 
Also, they can talk to out-of-town recruiters, visit local firms 
and agency personnel officers and use the "Send Me a Job" suiraner 
employment listings. . ^ , 

Twp significant pieces qf equipment are the computer terminal 
of the Oregon Career Information Se^vir6e which nestles against the 
wair in the pile carpeted 'career library and the Needle Sort Interest 
Inventory positioned close by. Both disseminate career information 
on demand, supply and other aspects of some 290 careers which com- 
prise ®ver 90 percent of the' careers in the Oregon work force. . This 
is an advanced form of occupational information which -serves 3200 
Oregon schools, colleges, social agencies and institutions. The 
operation is managed from the University of Oregon and utilizes com- 
puters at this institution and three others in the state. The ser- 
vice is a self-supporting operation, a testimony to its effectiveness 
or at least its popularity. It, is similar, to the Michigan operation 
described, earlier in these case studies and Oregon was one of the 



original sta^e^ comprising the pilot, operation. 'How this network 
is., impacting on-^Willamette operations is not known. ' The same is-f^^ 
the case for other , higher education .institutions in the state.' it 
is safe to say , ^however , that it does affect demand apd supply, for 
higher education programs. A separate case study" is devoted to a 
description of the service , in action and interviews with -the staff 
at the main center of operations. - 

WiHamette' students can sort out occupational description ' 
cards in 'Needle Sort, a sort of do-it-yourself computer ingeniously 
■devised to eliminate all cards with descriptions of job attributes 
students do not like by using a knitting needle or facsimile and 
job cards with holes and o^^enings made up by a tool, and die shop.,' 
If a -student liked outdoor work but disliked i?idoor werirkr- he inserts 
the needlejinto the card deck at the ind,opr/outdoor variable and « 
lifts up. All indoor cards, those with /ha I'f -moon shaped openings . 
fall out and the outdoor cards, those witS holes stay in. .Twenty 
or so insertions can be made to correspond with a like number of ' 
variable descriptions. The remaining few cards constitute a list 
of jobs and job descriptions mtstlikely to appeal to the tastes 
and interests of the student. 

The student then takes these cards and refers to a _ist of 
code numbers in a handbc^ok which^ correspbnd to 'the jobs they want 
to explore further and enters these codes into the computer termi£al. 
They receive a printout which describes the occupation in detail, 
the training requirements for entry into the field, the demand and 
supply picture for the next decade, a list of colleges and univer- 
sities i;i Oregon wHich prepare for the job and /Eheir annual costs 
for attendance. A list of clubs and organizations replete with 
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names and addresses cif officers is supplied along with suggested 
readings on the. job/and a list of workers in the field who have 



agreed ^ to talk students SBout the field and about wha|: they do. 
^ . Willamei^ officials seem to like their labor mark^data 
and have f ew Icomplaints about its ayailabiaity/quality . ' 3y and . . 
large, ±he yollege and' its planning are state oriented. noted 
• earlier, wtllamette* trains lawyers, leaders and techno-management 
personnel k^r Oregon's indJst^ries, fairm's and government. The^CIS*''" 
^ IS also state oriented arfd has labof ma^et data packaged more • 
neatly than most colleg^fcs and universities >w^uld be able ^o package 
it and more neatly t^an most labor department operations have seen. 
>. /it. to package things. The CIS staff at the University of Oregon 
consists of 12 prc^fessional labor market analysts who Work fu^-^ime 
on the. 290 occupations in thejs^tem ai^d provide annual updates for 
each while keeping: an ear to the ground for new f ife-lds ^hat may be 
emerging. .Th^onl^^ f laws^ one' could think of would be the conceJItr^- 
tion on the oMq^n economy for analysis and the centralization of 
the information source exclusively where labor info;cmation ia con- 
cerned. There is an inherent and unproven assumption in the: opera- 
-tion that the choices ^f forded Oregon youth through the system^ will 
be sufficient no matter where they might choose to I'i-^e. and work. 
While unproven, the assumption mighe^be true, especiklly when it, is-' 
considered that 290 well researched and well presented Job descrip- 
tions might be more valuable to students than many more'poorly 
researched and poorly presented descriptions.. 

Willamette officials do not envision life in. 1987 to be too 
much different at their school than life in 1977. They are planning, 
according to unof facial reports from the Five Year Planning Committee, 
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to maintain their present enrollment without too much difficulty. 
They recognize that the applicant pool will be smaller and that some 
schools will wind uE|^3«fC^fewer freshmen -because of 'this.' But they' 
•don't think it Will -be theV, a sort of survival of the fittest" vievT 

. which iji^t be entirely accurate wheii alibis ionsidere'fe. 

•/ ^hey do plan to have "every Willamette 'graduate, more fully 

"eguip^ed to' d^a]^th the labor force and its requirements than has • 
previously -been ^h^ase^ and thiam in the final analysis is what 
their program is all about. A visitor who observes their operations 
up clo'se comes away with ^ the ' feeling that they will succeed. 



SITE^VISIT THEME ANALYSIS 



Threads rujj through the^ descr^iptions" of efforts to utilize 
labor market data at .the sevenyn.stitutions visited by the iny^sti-v 
>; gator.' Some of the themes^^ universal, while others are -specific ' 

to certain types cJf institutions. ' • ' • t " . 

- /■ " ^ ■ • / V' 

A tirst theme is the concern that n^w programs must be. devel- 

oped and existing programs modified to assure greater labor-market' 

' currency and' "labor market "participation ' for graduates o£>-ttiese ' 

^programs .. six of seyen 'institutions were character^ed by sujfch 

concern ahd ^ ef f orl^,;^^; , A 

V This theme, be^s: out^the findings, gleaned "'from the;xan/lysi& of\ . 
. th^ statistical data. These data ^-howed 'j^rT^os^t universal " expan- 
sion of- business and health' sciences progr^m^ and the d^.elopment ^ ■ " 
^,of §1 Other* hew. programs in 17 occuf^ational are'as . Vl-he theme also . k\ 
reiterated tije theme set forth "in the'introduction- of- the - study re--,y 
garding the^ demand for greater specif icity in training by cdrpofa- " ■ 
tions, the ejeistence 6f tight labor markets generally and the concern 
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of institutions about 'th$ emploVability, of* their gy^duates under. , 

these cftcumstahces. \ 

Shifts of students from low ciemand to high demand i>rogr,ams 

was another va-riation pf 'this theme and this variation, might be ' 

termed t^pe specific. State schools in the visitation sample dealt 
with^ these shifts and the resulting reduction in enrollments by re- 
ducing the size >of theii: faculties and staffs in teacher education, 
liberal arts and other program? affected, and. increasing the fac- 
• ulty and staff in the business ^'health sciences and other high de- 
mand programs. .The liber.al arts .colleges , on the other hand, 
maintained the size of faculty and staff in liberal arts programs '~ 
and sought to raise^em to' the ^igh demand category by melding - 
libeiral arts and career preparation. The new ^majors and minors in ^ 
communications., public service and business .at Alma and Willamette 
are cases in point.. . .- . \ • 

A ycond theme is, the concern for shrinking freshman applicant 

pools.. This theme, li^e the first, was set forth in tlie introdii^^-' 

\ ' ■ ' 

tion of th.e study. This theme was universal with al-1 offigials ' ' 

completely aware of trends ir^ this area and laying plans to deal 

with the problems involved. These- plans vary accofding to type of 

in5l:itution. State schools seem to^, lean towalrd involvement of 

^Ider,, women and i^inority' students and thd development of high de- 

_ J ..... , ■ ■ - ^ 

ifpnd programs as a key -sjprategy . The private ^hools seem, more 
inclined to de.\fel?pp high deman^' programs >nd to depend on their , 
prestige ■and;drawing pow^r -to attract' students ^^in spite of shruhW 
applicant '|5pols. • / ' ' W , s • '■. 

A third theme is the increasing use of planning ^nd the in^ 
creased use of, labor market data in planning, Gr/eat variety - 
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characterizes this planing but the ^ped for outcomes are the 
same: the charting of th^ most intelligent course possible for the 
future pf the institutioiy! .^s . ' , 

Labor market data in planning is mandated for the state schools 
by boards and c ononis si on s for the state schools in the site visit 
sample. The schools must include labor market projections f^ grid- 
•uates of programs they propose to initiate'. All. of these schools 
must also plan rather vigorously because of state giandafces^^d- 
budgeting procedures . - • V^^^^^ 

Planning in the private schools proceeded from no "mandate , but' 
was no, less vigorous. Indeed, utilization of labor market data was 
perhaps more pronounced in priv4te schools. This' increased use of 
l^or market data grew out of the concern for affording a greater 
I'abor market sophistication for liberal ^arts graduates , a fourth 
theme and perhaps one of the. more interesting in. the study, 's- 

Thi^^ theme has several sides". Career-mi-nde'dX students in tight 
J^or markets must be less casual than student's, of yeafs gone "by in' 
■preparing for labor market participation. All of the private schools- 
were dealing with tliis fact in* some way by providing labor market 
,^^^^^f^^ ' ^°^nselin^ courses, seminars and more. Thjfe rnost 

sophisticated w^re the computer-based career counseling systems at 
Alma and Willamette.^ . " ^' • - . ^ 

Another side .to the 'theme if the concern that programs of •■ ' 
study offered .students are indeed programs with labor' market currency. 
This is troubling to many . liberal arts colleges. TraditionaMy , 



knowledge has been divided 'into 2^ or so departments^ ranging from 
art to zoology and- these departments have been the standard units 
in the operations of liberal arts colleges; Where k state • college 
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might have these traditional programs and add on others of a more 
vocational nature: mass media communications- journalism 'and the 
like, many liberal arts schools a^V reluctant to do this and o|hers 
•are given pause by the costs invol^d. Adding pro^ram'k without 
entire, .college expansion simply siphons, -students from traditional 
^, p^rams with attendant incr^eases in costs of instruction. ■ ' 
;.' The private schools in. the site visit sample are wrestling ^ 

\ with this dilemma and seem to be coming up with satisfactory com-- 
Promises. A few programs. ^re added and stud,ents in the old programs . 
are .urged to tkke minors in the new areas double ..-ma j or s or simply 
a few "professional sequence courses." -Students In the English de- 
partment under s.uch an arrangement would take courses in the new . 
communications program b?t still major in English. The new c/3mputer ' 
» sciences prog^m wiir have a few majo;rs but will consider, its main 
function 'to-'bf that of. providing • miWrs and professional seqjaence' . 
courses foY mathematics, 'and serial science majors. The , newVsiiipss 
program/will, proceed in the same manner.- As rioted 6ar-lier , ^t^e 
rather, univer-sal exparision of business programs for the entire sam-^ 
pie seems to have 'stemmed 'from fin^in^ by a 1974 study by'the CoUege . , 
P&gement CoiMcil, which showed that c9rporations were' far less in- ' ^ 
terested in, hj^ring liberal'arts graduates than in years goi^e by but 
were interested in hiring those with a workirig knowle<?_ge; of . the''- 
business world as witnessed by a few courses in business. ' ' 

fifth ^fihal theme is t:he _^resence^ of ^J,evers..ai.d 'generative 
forces which "se^m to account for the i creased' activity in*labox' 
market -planning on, the campuses. ♦ state mandates for -labor, market ' 
planning, and state^ foifmulas ^or credit hour budgeting drive the' ' ■ 
enterprise on in -the state schools . The- forces :^of 'the market. \ 



i on in the state schoo' 



Emc-'.,- . . . . , •..,„... if 
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generate interest in the private institutions along with a genuine 
•''•concern for the wel^rfe of tl?eir graduat^es . Job 'difficulties for ' . 
, recent college graduates is a very real and a very disheartening^ . 
fact. The schools are dedicated to the task of , fitting their grad- 
uates to fend for themselves as intelligently as possitjle. ' Both 
private and public sc^ols are completely aware of the' 'coming re- 

, duction in traditionalf-'college age students and this, realisation- ^" • 
-. ■■ \ .'"-^ ■ 

• spiirs interest in' labor market planning^ geared " to " attract a fair 

^ share of the truncated pool of applicants and to ■ make .up the. expec- 

/ ted shortfall with older, women and minority . students . Tft^^^'^tter • 

are the growth markets 'for higher education few: the rest of tfte' 

i century, it seems, and the schools are making the necessary arrange- 

'ments to accommodate thim. As'nbted earlier, this trend was more ' 

. pronounqed in public than 'in private <^olleges. . \ . 

- ^ sixth theme was the rather creative tases of labor market 

' " - <^^^J^ T the sheer volume of data 

■ .-•■■V... . ' . ■ ■ . " ■ ~ ■■}■'■ 

nron the campus gs_4${-consid^yed and when the problems, of usirj^ labor' 
market data in .:p;l,anBing are clearly ^.^nd^r stood, ' obsolescence, lack 
of . regional or local 5B^i'-f icity , and inaccuracy "are the bane in * " -" 
^ tl^is respect;. The Ame3fican. economy is. a live,! ever changing organ- " 
ism with Exogenous afid -endogenous" factors constantly intruding -and 
thus •confQuridirtg^rpi^^-and all projections of vhafe will happen over a - 
' time frame. The schools in^ the study used , data^ from -^mahy sources:'" 
. ■ lopal seers'^ on. program 'advisory committees, computer storage discs 
< an^ tapes,- federal- tomes , ^tate "studies , .city and. county planners , . - 
college studies, and, consultant, studies.. ' F^^^Tof^dlcia Is, seemed com- 
y- plQte'ly satisfied with- their data^ sources . Progra\is' we're, installed' 
' on. this, basis of, all the inforSiation they colild garner^ with no "single 
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A^^^ source .predominating. a' distillation of the data 
s^ms to be the order ,pf the day. 1p a majority .of the sources in- ' 
dic^te a labor i^rket. demand for graduates^if campus study indicates 
student interest,^ if funds are availlble and if the" program proposer " 
makes a good case, the prdpSsed program will " probably be initiated.- 

A seventh and final rtheme ' is the desire on^ the part, of the. 
planners and other officials to, learn more about what they, are doing. 



Interest in.' the successes of their efforts is 'high- and, many are - ' ' 
planning 'follow-upj studies. Interest in national efforts of this J- 
nature, was also high. At least 'two requests for the study were~ re- ' 
ceived by the. investigator on every campus. ^ Interest iri ^bq^omes . 
' arso high, ^d the students actually get jobs as a result of the 
new prog^ms and c:ounseling and computer -systems? Was 'the . faculty ' 
productivi\y- actually increased as a result of these efforts? . Did ' 
the,.schools have greater' success in attracting students? Can-siif t- 
falls in enrpllment be truly de^lt with by ^ditions- from/the fanks' 
of older, women and minority .'students? .- Are^thei?e better spur.c'es o.f 
labor market -data on th^ horizon? Is the're A' better way -to fiackaae 
ana deliver labor market dataf^n the college setting? A better way 
to trajisl'ate this data into programs? • ,. " ■ • .. ^ 

• . ' All of these questions an^ more . were directed at the vi-siitor 
who. could only note in xeply^^that fu?:ther study-'was needed on all 
of ttjis- and that he hoped that his exploratory ^tudy would'»be ), • 

■ . ■■ ■ ■ - ■ •' • ' •■ • ' ' • ' ' 

followed by several research efforts to^answer.. these questions.. T " • 
This need' .'for '-further study is trea-ted further -in^ the next ' sectior> 
which summarizes the findings of the' study arid, di^sctisses ' next s'teps . 
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SUMMARY AND NEEl5s FOR FURTHER STUDY 



SQventy-sdlT dalleg.es and aaniveirs'ities were studied over a 

period of- a y&ar to identify .a^d describe the nature and ^tent * - • 

of uses of^anpower and Jabor ma^ke^t da.ta in^ their planning opera- 

tions,- to .identify and. d^:ribe program changes generated by uses •• 

Of such data, to identify ex|)res^ed needs for^new types afid. forms- 

of data, and tO* "identify,- needs for . furthest' res^^rch and ; development . 

This was an exploratory,' study aTad further ideniiif icatioh of the' next • ' 

steps in researching the area wras central, in'>its conlfect. - 'The in- 

stitutions in the sample were nominated by ^a i^ational panel "a's •. 

.bellwether schools in planning with 'iffanpower and labor market "data . 

Data generated to describe' their enrollitient, Js^udent/f acuity, ratios , . 

SAt scores, nuinber' of departments and programs,- and, accreditation . . 

Status- indicated .that the instituifio^s' were represent^ativ^ of t^e > 

ayerage collegfe and university in the., couhtry. ' This findin(^' held. ■ 
' , ' ■ • . • / ' ^ ^ ■ • ■ » . ■ , ^ " .. 

when the data were _ disaggregated accord'i/Rg to type >nd' control fjf 

scljool, i.e. , ■ public/pri^te, , two-year/four yd^-'«. ' _ V." ■ ; ' 



The institutions forwarded plan-ning manuals , and„ reportspto 
the investi gator for descriptiv^e analysis related to pori-^j- thrusts 

' ' ■ ■ ■ , ... . .. ^ ■ ^ J . 

Of their uses of .labot market data in planning and for. analysis' re-= ' ' 

V - ' ■■ . '.. . ' ' • ' ■ ■ ' -s, . .• ' ■ 

• ^^y-^ ^° th6'.natufe of the .pl'anning itself.,. ■ • » v'.. ' ' \ '■ Y 

Ofificial^ of- the institution's^ also te^sponded 'to a 24 item/' 

" ' ■•■ ,,, ^53»> , ■.■ . - \ ' 

seven point Likert scale*' 3olic±tfing Vheir ratings o€ "trie emphasis 

accprded 24 plannin^./and. policy^ ijiitdat4.ves related^ to uses bf .man-/ 

.^ power and ^ahor market da.ta in '^planning<A^ second" scale sdlicil 

. ;^v5^^^^^ "^^^ v^l^e accorded "thes^^ pblicy\ijiitiati^^T ^Means .and 



'Standard d,eviations .werp' computed^'for these. "rai^frtgs iriX :=i tw o-way ■ 




analysis of variance was applied to ascertain- the influence, if 
any, of type and control of institutions in response. ,. The influ- 
ences were found^to be minimai. . The ratings_;.w,eVe then rank-ordered 
accor;Jiing to emphasis means. ' , ° 

... . a; ten percent sample of th^ institu&ons was selected for ^in- 
. -depth, on-campus study .- Selectiop was- made c^n the •basis... of quaAtity 
a^id quality of labor market planning as indicated by planning mater- 
ial submitted and by scores compiled ont the Likert rankings.;: The 
selection was stratified with' efforts made, to select representative 

■ 

.institutions from the. three majc^r- categories in the study: private 

liberal, art^ colleges, re'gional state univer^ties and. community 
•colleges. * ' 

.SeVen institutions were visited and observed by the ' investiga- 
tor with', in-depth intierviews: carried out with key officials in the 
planning operation-^:-; Results \of these site visits were reJbrded; 
and. a theme analysis was mad,e of ' the "generative forces^.^.?his '^'^ ' '■ 
planning, - the 'thrust (if the planning itself a'rid the concerns " of^^he ' ~ 
Officials about their operations, about rteeds. for riew labor miWet 

■ . • ■ / . - - ' > ^ ^ , ^ 

d^ta and about needs for further research, ' ' *\ 

Findings ' ■ ' ■ ^ - . ' 

. ^ The data'frpm the, analysis of planning documents indicated"- '\ 
that a majority o'f institutions utilized pLanjiin^ committees, .and 
planning of^f ices -vin, their , operations > and had developed a policy - ■ 
document outlining, the planning procedure . ;The majority .'projected 
stu^erft .enrollments, fo'i a time' frame ;.' studied .placement histories 
of their graduates and- made, pro jefetions'.pf:. demands,' for 'graduates . of 
.programs. .Utilization of laboo: n^rket- data" was most pronounced in' 



tHe last effort. -. A majoriJ^^^sthe state arupported -institutions ;-, 
were, required to submit ext^sl^e ^ata on labor market demands upon 
submission of new programs for State agency approval. Some were 
. also required to submit data 'on . program' duplication as related to 

other schools in. the state. Most of 'the planning opefitions also ' 
,' made cost projections for a time frame. 

An analysis of planning sys.tems utilized in* the sample re- ^ ' 
vealed that only 'a few of the commercial systems on the market were 
in, use. Where ^ch. systems were used" (26 institutions), modifica- 
, tions to fit the ii^stitut>6n ' s needs ^seemed to be the no];;m. 

• The ..data f:-om the (jLikert instrument revealed thrusts by in- 
■stitutiorvs in the^sample to use labor market data fo^ broad policy , 
initiatij^elsr Seventeen of the initiatives on the instrument re- , 
• ceived ratilpgs at or above the mean. The schools had used labor ' 
market^'data in carted efforts to expand internship upportunifcies 
for ,the-ir s^jAdents", and to initiate or expand offerings in business, 
■ health sciences and ,61 other programs ranging from gerontology to 
solar energy. . "\ - - 

; •• Eabo™arlc^t data was also pressed into service^n initiating,, 
or expandii^career..planm.ng centers and .placement^ operations I / The 
schopls, had expanded" ^eir^line's of progr^pi brochures and included. = 
..more labor marke.t data in thes^ ddclunefits and' they had made ' them ' 
available to wider stQdeht ."markets'^ They had studied histor-iq 

.placement rates o£ their gjrkduates .andv to a lesser/extent / the 

— ^ '-^ V ■ ^ ' . * . V. , , . ^ 

skill's the world of work, demanded of them., ^ •,. ' ■ 

. \ , - Local ot institutional survey^ aiid studies., s^ate" surveys \.and 

.."^tu^ies and^ the'^ federal document .gccupational Outlook Handbook led " , 

a list of 15 labor -market data, so.iirces used- by the institutions in - 
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th^ir planning operations/ Chamber of Commerce,, city /county plan--' 
ner^^, corporation planners , ..Boaras of ' Trade , and city/county tax 
and fVance offices were all' tapped in some way as manpower ' an.d '. ' 
labor market data sources." The .state surveys group included insti- 
tutions in two stages where state-wide computer-based occupational 
information systems w'ere in operation as" a seryice^to plannert and, 
tP students. 

. The an-dep'th- site visits to institutions corroborated and 

'.'-greatly amplified ^ many findings of the survey ' and document analyses'. 

Threads running through the planning, efforts on all campuses re-^^ 

vealed common themes. The institutions*" (and the students) were very' 

much aware of th^, twin problems of tight labor ' markets and shrunken 

birth rates and much of the planning was .in this context. The 

general thrust was toward the provision, of programs with labor. 

'.^^ , ■ » • 

market currency anof. the enrollment^ of students in these programs.. ■ 



on a major / doubWmajo.r, minor- or profe'ssWal seque^nce (two or 
,three courses) basis. The schools also off ere/ an opportuni^'^f or-. 
, their, students to learn more about the ^ labor marke't and to deal 
. wi-th it, in a more sophistica%d_ way . / Almost all were .reaching- out 
to ' new -markets : older ^students , women and' jaiAorities . ■ /'^ 

^ ' More labor remarket 'data and more accurate latfdis market data 
were major concerns 'on most campuses. Anxiety is, generated in the 
ranks, of planners quit^^ easily, it seems, by the thought . tihat the . 
projected demand of the.i^ labor market analyses -wiM not materialize- 
and- that a se^rious; error 'will .be made in the.* llocations of r-fesources 
/for ,ar given program. . - Packagiflg and .delivgr^r ^of Lta .^as also men- " 
tloried 'as a concern, especially, for local and'regional planhinq. .. '■ 
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Good data must often be generated by the instituti9n itself and 
little effort to pool instittitionail efforts was apparent. 

Needs^ for Further Study ■ j ~ 

t 

A first heed for further . study is the "generation o*e data on 
?,^outaomes of this sort, of planning. This was an exploratory study 
and was necessarily limited. Further study' wi^th. this . sample might 
yield valuable data on the ef f i'Sacy -of. the /ope^atio^s . ' Do place- 
■ men-t rates improve for institutions operating programs? Faculty 
^productivity? Other indices? Some rough data were coUe^ted in 
this study but thorough ana-lysis was precluded by the resources 
available. , '' 6- " \' 

A second study -might also involve site visits for institutiSns 
near the mean of i^he sample. Schools visited in this study were 
perhaps the best that can be found - in " termg of program operatiBris 
-for the problems m question. ' Is there a significant drop-o^f ,. in.,, 
quality of efSort as one studies,- the average institution -in the-, ' 
sample? Those in th^s^ower- tenth of the sample? • - " • 

\ , Students might be studied to ascertain the impact -of these 
sorts of programs on their lives and career^,, Dee^^.more labor marT 



ke\: data efikble them to do bitter in the labor market? '^e there 
differences in lab9r -market experiences of liberal arts graduates^' 
■Who elec^e^i the. iiiternsHips and professional sequences and liberal"' 
arts graduates who stayed, with' the tfj^dltional-experiences and ' - 
.courses? / • . ^ ^ 

* "^^^ x:ompute'r-based labor -fnarket ^nf^mation' systems -seeiij^' ^quite 
demanding of further study. The systems are- surely • impa,cting on 
qollege and universities in some way pr, mor^ likely, in myriad Jways. 



How does itv affect plajining? Demand and supply for credit hours? 
Are there , dangers Inherent iij eight or ten analysts delivering all 
the authoritative labor market' data col le^ge students and .college 
.planners might ever use'? - .How many , states n6w use these systems? 

The new state cbmmi'ssion, requirements., in some states that all 
requests for 'new program approval incJ^udB labor-market planning ' 
data should" be studied^.. , Is- there a.^tional trend- in this direction 
What types' and .-forms of data are used? ^ What wei'ght is . '^corded 
these data- in the .decision-making process? Do these' req{iirements ■ 
result in reductions in over-supply oT college trained manpower in 
certa:ui fields? ' Do they result in., more viable prografas? - ' ' 
At- least one state (McJatan^i,); was requiring a periodic review 
bf.all programs at state colleges' to --assure labor market -currency . 
Are there others? What- ha^ been the "experience here? The outcomes? 

Generating labor; market data for local ^nd- regional service ■ 
areas hXs been a problem a^id a burden for t,%;.?chd6is in £his study. 
Would con^ortfi^ which generated these data :for #e by all institu- 
±ions in an area prov^ helpful? • . 0 ^ ' 

■If, in labor market planning, .programs ar^ to come- and go-on- 
college cairtpuses ' at an .4.ncreasingly rapid rate, mtlft staffing 
patterns in colleges and universities '.be different? 'Must faculty. 

^^c^^^ted with an eye toward broadet skills?' . .Amenability 'to re- 
traihin-g?^. How does this relate tQ:tiie current thrust toWard,: faculty 
de-velopm^nt on college campuses? >v • ^ . * " . ' 

•■ "^^-^ Industry/Occupation Planning Matrix should' becbme • 

available in some states in the very near future. This- system cah .. • 
add greater ^eci'f icity.' to demand projections. How'will it be u^ed 
in college an\.uni=^fers^ty planning? How effective will it be? 
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Excerpts on Uses of Labor Market Data in' ^ 
• Program Approval .and Program Review, 

Taken from policy memorandum on program review of the Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Board, dated, June", .19757^^ p. B-1. 

"Cite evidence which .illustrates demand for graduates with the ' 
H'!^^^^^ this new program would provide. This should include infor- 
.Jmation onipossi^le placement, evidence of need provided by future 
_ employers; projections of needs in the labor-market by the U.S. De- 
partment ^ of Labor or other appropriate sources. Relate the demand^ ^ 
for graduates to the geographic scope of the" program. If the pro- 
gram is directly job-related, note entry level, pre-service, in- 
service and Upgrading features -of the program." ' . ' 

"Indicate .which other educational institutions in "the state offer a 
similar program and ""contrast the .program proposed by your ' university 
with existing programs.^_^nclude such factors is student character- 
istic^, geographic area/served, institut£^l mission, benefits ' to ' ' 
be derived and occupational outcomes."... ■ . V'« " 

ij .71." 

.•"Describe^ any , plans to-'-coordinatfe^ this program with i prograLj in other » 
institutions. 'Indicate indiyiduais. involved" in' this c'oordMiation . " 



■..^vindicate the extent, if any., to which people oth^r than , faculty and 
administration were- involved ' in , the developm©n,t ,of- the program, (e.g., 
pract^^cing professionals, students, the public, others)." '/ ■ 1 

V 4 ..4, ' r i. • ' ' !> . . • , . 



"Describe the nature and extent of' student demand, for this "' program. " 

"•Indicate l^^i^' t^pe , of. student n^eds S: interests ,£his program is 
"5 designed .t,o serve bbtJ^'iiov.- and'%ive years frcto nbw°.,lf 'any change in 
; .ne«ds and interes*ts anticj.j)^ed. "• • , ^ ' ' 



erIc^ • - /. . '■ ■ N: . -../v ■ .V*. 
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Excerpts an- Uses af Labor Market Ejita' in • ' ' " ■ „' 
: Program Approval and Program' ■Review ' ■ • • 

^ ■ : • ■ ' ' • ■ ' 

Taken from the Final -•Report of the Study of Higher Educ ation in 
Montana, Montana Commission on Postsecondary Education, 1974, p. 15. 

"Appropriate cri'teria for the review of existing programs will be 
developed over a period of time and will be subject. to change as 
conditions alter. Therefore, we hesitate to specify them but.be- 
lieve' they should take accounf of ■ the following factors:". ' 

"Indicators of present and future demand for graduates of the progSm. 
"Positions achieved by graduates of the pi^ogram. " • ■ 

"Positions achieved by persons enrolled in, the program who may hav^ 
achieved therr educational objectives without completing requirements 
for the' degree or certificate."' • 

"Total proc^ction of graduates in the program area from?all institu- 
tions in the state (and where appropriate, in the region or the nation 

.'"Economic and/or qualitative improvements which might be, achieved by- 
elimination and/or consolidati&n of the program. " " 

"General, student'^i^nterest, evaluation-and demand for' the program; " '\vr 
morale" of students in the progf arg^. " . < . / 

"Number of graduates from the program in each of the last five years." 



yExcerpts.op Uses of Labor Market; b^ta in . 
Program Appirov^l ai>4' Pi/pgjjam Reviej^ * 



"^^ ■ 1976 Report on Academic ' Program Audit an^ Review , Univer- 

sity cS^. W isconsin System . Office of thP .qpnin-r w-i r.^- PT^^i^^nt for — 
Academic Affairs, Madison Campus and from notes- of ,^n interview with 
DonaM Smith who holds the title of Senior Vice President. 



"The University of Wisconsdn .Sy;PMn .j.s' . a-, recently combined ' system 
consisting of 13 uni^i-eifs'iti^s , aM^^ centers. Planning operations 
are centered at the- system offid^i^ the Madison campus. A senior 
\?ice president for academic affairs is the chief, planning officer. 
.The elements of the planning operations consists of the following: 



Consideration of requests for_ new prog^s throughl,-^" pi^posal 
^ and review procedure where data on' a tiSrough market .analysis 
. • of demand is a key element. Evidende of demand can he pre- • 
rented from local surveys,- federal labor data, employer *ur- 
veys and assessment of placement records o-^ - similar prog!rams ^ 
in the state or region r*0 •. » 



— " Continuous . \^ssessment of labor market needs for^'new programs 
through the efforts and o-ffices o/ dea%. and directors." 



0 



^^-" Continuous audit and review of existing programs to assess 
* .placement patterns, enrollment and ..costs .•"•, il ., ■' , , 

"A summary of specific Recommendations .911 pg^grams reviewed in *1975- 
76 shows :. • ^ - * > . . , 

■V ■ 



Si:^een programs were recommended for phase-out, and admissions 
were siispended for another" p:pogram •pending further' study . Low 
enrollments, adequate . ^ternati>e options , few or no graduates 
and, opportunities 'for cooperative interii^stitutional programs 
were cited .as#reasons to ^hase out programs. 7 . - 
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■.';'rT.'^^^^Y^^^o p:^p<lram^^ fox further • \ 

■study; e.g'.^ study of wayg.. to? dete'rmine viability a'f the • : 
prpgrams^ s-trengthen enrollment, dfeJ.ineate mission" pf the 
program,', determine, critical ^ mass of faculty for the program 
and examine degree . requirements and degre^s'tructure. ' 

,"In-4epth -reviews -of existing academic programs- enable faculty and 
admini|^trators to feel the pulse of 'trfe -institution and become 
better able to identify strengths and weaknesses that need to ^be ' 
taken into account^in future plannin(3' .-^ For this reason, it is 
note^a: that the trend is foj: institutionk to move toward the' position 
thati all prpgrams should, periodically he given an in-depth review." 



